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The American Trade Proposals: 
The Proposals and the Trade Agreements Program 
Bb 


Article by CHARLES BUNN* 





HE MAIN PURPOSE of the Reciprocal Trade 
pales Act ever since its passage in 
1934 has been to increase the foreign trade of the 
United States in both directions, by cutting down 
the barriers which we and other countries main- 
tain against that trade. 

In June 1945 Congress renewed the act and 
increased the President’s authority under it so 
that he is now authorized to make reductions of 
particular tariff rates up to 50 percent of their 
level on January 1, 1945. 
President’s authority, of course, increases corre- 


This increase of the 


spondingly his bargaining power regarding bar- 
riers against the trade of the United States main- 
tained by other countries. 

This increase of authority does not mean that 
any particular rate is, in fact, to be reduced to the 
authorized extent. Reductions will be made in the 
future, as they have been in the past, selectively, 
after full hearing and consideration, with due re- 
gard for the interests of American producers, and 
always in return for corresponding concessions 
made by other countries. 

With the war’s end a larger opportunity than 
ever before is presented for the operation of the 
trade-agreements program. 

On December 6, 1945 the Secretary of State pub- 
lished the American Proposals for Vr pansion of 
World Trade and Employment.” These Proposals 
suggest that the United Nations call an Interna- 
tional Conference on Trade and Employment to 
create an International Trade Organization as 
part of the United Nations structure. The char- 
ter of the Organization, if the Proposals are ac- 
cepted, would contain an agreed code of liberal 
rules to govern foreign trade among the countries 
that accept it. 


The Proposals suggest that that code should 
provide: 


1. That tariffs be substantially reduced and that 
preferences be eliminated. 

2. That quotas and embargoes be limited to a 
few really necessary cases and that they be ad- 
ministered without discrimination. 

3. That export subsidies be confined to excep- 
tional cases, under general rules. 

4. That governments conducting foreign trade 
by their own agencies agree to give fair treatment 
to the commerce of all friendly countries and to 
make their purchases and sales on purely economic 
grounds. 

5. That cartels and combines be prevented by 
international action from restricting the commerce 
of the world. 

6. That the special problems of surplus com- 
modities be handled by agreements among gov- 
ernments; that such agreements seek always to 
expand consumption and to ease transitions rather 
than freezing vested interests; that they be at- 
tended at every stage by full publicity; and that 
consuming countries have an equal voice with pro- 
ducing countries in making and operating them. 


*Mr. Bunn is Adviser to the Office of International 
Trade Policy, Department of State. For other articles on 
the trade proposals, see: ; 

“Trade Barriers Imposed by Government” by Margaret 
Potter, BULLETIN of Mar. 17, 1946, p. 403; “Restrictive 
Business Practices” by Robert Terrill, BULLETIN of Mar. 
24, 1946, p. 455; “Intergovernmental Commodity Agree- 
ments” by William T. Phillips, BULLETIN of Mar. 31, 1946, 
p. 509; “Proposals Concerning Employment” by Ellsworth 
H. Plank and Maurice J. Erickson, BULLETIN of Apr. 7, 
1946, p. 561: “The American Trade Proposals: An Inter- 
national Trade Organization” by Louis K. Hyde, Jr., 
BurLetin of Apr. 14, 1946, p. 616. 

* For text of Proposals see BULLETIN of Dec. 9, 1945, p. 
912. 
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All these matters and others are covered more 
fully in the Proposals themselves and in the pre- 
vious articles in this series that have appeared in 
the DEPARTMENT oF STATE BULLETIN. 

The Proposals have been submitted for consid- 
eration by the people of the United States and by 
the governments of other countries prior to their 
formal consideration by an international confer- 
ence to be called by the United Nations. 

The Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, at its meeting in London in February 
1946, adopted a resolution of which the preamble 
and paragraph 1 read as follows: 

“The Economic AND SociaL CounciL, consider- 
ing it essential that the co-operative economic 
measures already taken be supplemented by fur- 
ther international measures dealing directly with 
trade barriers and discriminations which stand in 
the way of an expansion of multilateral trade and 
by an undertaking on the part of nations to seek 
full employment, 

“1. Decides to call an International Conference 
on Trade and Employment, in the latter part of 
1946, for the purpose of promoting the expansion 
of production, exchange and consumption of 
goods ;” 

Prior to this action, and in December 1945, 
the United States had invited 15 countries to meet 
to draft a tentative charter of an International 
Trade Organization for consideration later by the 
general Conference and to negotiate specific reduc- 
tions of trade barriers among the countries par- 
ticipating in the meeting. 

Subsequently, and by the same resolution above 
referred to, the Economic and Social Council made 
its own arrangements to prepare for the Confer- 
ence. The resolution proceeds: 

“2. Constitutes a Preparatory Committee to 
elaborate an annotated draft agenda, including a 
draft convention, for consideration by the Con- 
ference, taking into account suggestions which 
may be submitted to it by the Economic and Social 
Council or by any Member of the United Nations; 

“3. Suggests, as a basis of discussion for the 
Preparatory Committee, that the Agenda include 
the following topics: 

“(a) International agreement relating to the 

* This list includes the 15 countries previously invited by 
the United States, plus Chile, Lebanon, and Norway. 
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achievement and maintenance of high and stable 
levels of employment and economic activity, 
“(6) International agreement relating to regu. 
lations, restrictions and discriminations affecting 
international trade, 
“(¢) International 
strictive business practices, © 
“(d) International agreement relating to inter. 


agreement relating to re. 


governmental commodity arrangements, 

“(e) Establishment of an international trade 
organization, as a specialized agency of the United 
Nations, having responsibilities in the fields of 
(b), (ec) and (d) above; 

“4, Requests the Preparatory Committee, when 
considering the foregoing items, to take into ae- 
count the special conditions which prevail in coun- 
tries whose manufacturing industry is still in its 
initial stages of development, and the questions 
that arise in connection with commodities which 
are subject to special problems of adjustment in 
international markets; 

“5. Requests the Preparatory Committee to re- 
port to a subsequent session of the Council recom- 
mendations regarding the date and place of the 
Conference and the agenda (including a draft con- 
vention) and also what States, if any, not Members 
of the United Nations, should be invited to the 
Conference on Trade and Employment ; 

“6. Appoints as Members of the Preparatory 
Committee the Representatives of the Govern- 
ments of the following countries: Australia, Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, 
U.S.S.R., the United States and the United 
Kingdom.” ® 

It will be noticed that under this resolution the 
Preparatory Committee takes over the work of 
preparing a draft convention for consideration by 
the Conference but does not take over the other 
subject mentioned in the invitation previously 1s 
sued by the United States, namely, the negotiation 
of specific reductions of trade barriers among the 
participating countries. It therefore seems likely 
that two groups, having largely but not entirely 
the same membership, will be at work on separate 
but related subjects, (1) the preparation of “an 
annotated draft agenda, including a draft conver 
tion, for consideration by the Conference” and (2) 


(Continued on page 665) 
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Austria: 








USTRIA is One of the countries now undergoing 
A a period of Allied occupation. The present 
zones of occupation divide the country neither uni- 
formly nor in accordance with physical or eco- 
With two exceptions, the zonal 
boundaries follow the 1937 Austrian provincial 


nomic regions. 


boundaries (see map). A study of these zones on 
the basis of their relative importance in terms of 
the latest pre-war population, resources, and eco- 
nomie productivity may give an indication of the 
strength of Austria’s economic contribution in a 
world at peace. 


Physical Setting 


Although Austria is primarily mountainous, it 
affords a great variety of productive activities 
from region to region. The topographic complex- 
ity of the country accounts for many of the prob- 
lems of occupation and administration in the four 
zones, 

Austria is primarily an Alpine state and has the 
complex pattern of many small topographic re- 
gions characteristic of areas of folded mountains. 
This pattern in turn affects the distribution of pop- 
ulation, land-use, and general productivity. The 
zones of occupation overlap the boundaries of the 
physiographic regions; thus, each zone has many 
features in common as well as some distinctive 
ones, 

The Austrian Alps are broader and lower than 
the Swiss Alps to the west but have the same gen- 
tral formations. Three great parallel ranges ex- 
tend from west to east, with a great central core 
range separated by longitudinal valleys from the 
limestone ranges on both the north and south. 
This central core range is chiefly crystalline (gran- 
ite and schist ), but there are larger limestone rem- 
hants than are found farther west. All four zones 
have portions of these ranges. The Alps reappear 
as the great curve of the Carpathians, to the north- 


eastward, across the structural gap in which the 
Danube flows. 

In the west (the French zone) the Austrian- 
Italian boundary runs along the crest of the great 
central range; and the southern limestone range 
(the Dolomites) and the intervening valley are 
in Italy. 
stone range forms the Austrian-German boundary. 
In the intervening valley is Innsbruck, the only 


Also, in the west, the northern lime- 


large city in western Austria. It hes at a strategic 
point where the Brenner Pass route, the only 
north-south route that crosses the Alps without 
a tunnel at an elevation less than a mile above 
sea-level, crosses the Paris-Ziirich-Vienna route 
through the Inn depression. Farther 
Austrian- Yugoslav boundary runs along the south- 
ern limestone range, so that in eastern Austria all 
three Alpine ranges and both longitudinal valleys 
are within the country. In the south, the Austrian 
Alps are continued in the karst (limestone) pla- 
teaus of the Dinaric system along the Adriatic. 

The two longitudinal valleys are each really a 
series of ridges and valleys, something like the 
Great Valley in the Appalachian system. The 
northern one (drained by the Inn, Salzach, and 
Enns rivers) and the southern one (drained by the 
Mur, Miirz, and Drau rivers) together contain 
most of the 1.5 million population living in the 
mountainous half of Austria. 

Austria has been referred to as an Alpine state. 
This is true so far as the area as a whole is con- 
cerned. Most of the people, however, and a large 


east, the 


Mr. Hoffman is Population Geographer in the Division 
of International and Functional Intelligence, Office of Re- 
Intelligence, Department of State. For his 
article on “Germany: Zones of Occupation” see BULLETIN 
of Apr. 14, p. 599. Copies of maps of the zones of occupa- 
tion of Germany and Austria may be obtained from the 
of Research and Publication, Department of 


Search and 


Division 
State. 
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part of the resources and productivity are concen- 
trated along the northern, eastern, and southeast- 
ern edges. Over 5 million people live in the hills 
and plains around the edges of the eastern Alps, 
which comprise half of the country. Most of these 
people live in the more level areas which together 
make up only a quarter of Austria. 

The most populous and productive portion of 
Austria is shaped something like an inverted check 
mark. The shorter arm is the eastern edge of the 
country, mainly the Vienna Basin and the Burgen- 
The 


long arm is formed mainly by the Danubian plains, 


land plains (part of the Hungarian Basin). 
which trend roughly east and west. The term 
Danubian plains, as used here, includes not only 
the narrow flood plain in the Danube gorge but also 
the rolling country in the hilly foreland area be- 
tween the river and the northern Alpine ridge, plus 
the smoother eastern portion of the strip of the 
Bohemian Plateau that lies within Austria (north 
of the Danube). 


Vienna Administered Jointly 


Vienna (Wien) is by far the most significant 
spot in Austria. It is strategically located near 
the point where the Danube debouches from its 
narrow Austrian gorge into the plains of the Hun- 
garian Basin. Here converge the main routes 
from the Paris Basin, the Rhineland, Saxony, and 
Bohemia, the German-Polish sandy plains, the 
middle and lower Danube region, and the Po Val- 
ley. It is one of the largest transportation nodes 
in central Europe. 

The city of Vienna (with only one third of one 
percent of the area of Austria) included over a 
fourth of the 1939 total Austrian population and 
comprised almost two thirds of the 1939 Austrian 
urban population. Among the city’s population 
were included about a third of the Austrian indus- 
trial population, and about two fifths of the Aus- 
trian commercial and professional populations. 

In its pre-war industrial specialization, Vienna 
resembled Paris more than it did any other Euro- 
pean city. Its industrial output trended toward 

"In the discussion of the individual zones of occupa- 
tion, that part of Vienna occupied by each power is not 


included as part of its zone. 
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items that emphasized quality and artistry rather 
than mass-production and economy. Among its 
specialties were fine cotton, wool, and silk textiles 
(hosiery, lace, and knit goods), metal fabrication 
(vehicles and machinery), leather goods, fine 
furniture, and wood products (fine paper, toys, 
and musical instruments). Much of the yarn for 
the Viennese textile production was imported, but 
some came from other parts of Austria. 

Although precise figures are not available, prob- 
ably over a third of Austria’s 1937 national pro- 
duction, valued at some 1.1 billion dollars, came 
from the city of Vienna alone. Since Vienna was 
so overwhelmingly notable as the political, com- 
mercial, cultural, and industrial center of Austria, 
it was not assigned to any one of the Allies for 
sole control but is administered jointly by the 


four powers, with individual sectors of occupation, 


Vienna: Sectors of Occupation 


Area in 1939 popu- Percent 

square lation (in of total 

miles thousands) | population 
Vienna (1937 boundaries) —. 107 1, 705 100 
Center of city (Joint) . . | 33 2 
Soviet seetors (2)... . 59 525 31 
British seetors (2) . 20 103 23 
American sector... . . . 18 369 22 
Freneh sector. . . 2... 9 315 22 


Soviet Zone Significant Agricultural Area 


That part of Austria occupied by the U.S.S.RB. 
had three tenths of the country’s total pre-war 
population, an absolute population larger than 
that in any of the other zones.! Nine tenths of the 
199030) population in the Soviet zone lived in com- 
munities under 10,000. 
under American occupation, and the Klagenfurt 


Except for the Linz area 


and Graz Basins under British occupation, the 
most productive parts of Austria (outside Vienna) 
are in the Soviet zone. 

The Soviet zone is chiefly agricultural and in- 
cludes the agricultural part of the Vienna Basin, 
the Burgenland plains, and most of the Danubian 
plains. Over three fifths of the pre-war Austrian 
plowland was in the zone, and some 45 percent of 
the agricultural population lived there. Over half 
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of the oats, maize, and leguminous fodder crops, 
about three fifths of the rye, wheat, and root crops, 
two thirds of the potatoes, three tenths of the bar- 
ley, three quarters of the mixed green fodder crops, 
and over nine tenths of the sugar-beet crop came 
from what is now the Soviet zone. In addition. 
truck and fruit crops were produced in the Vienna 
Basin. 

Although cattle and horses were plentiful in 
pre-war days, most of the dairy herds were in other 
parts of the country. Although the zone had over 
three fifths of the plowland, it had only a fifth 
of the other agricultural land, which was chiefly 
grassland. The Soviet zone was primarily the 
granary of pre-war Austria. 
fourth of the 
Austrian industrial population lived in the zone, 
Sankt Pélten 
Wiener-Neustadt areas, immediately tributary to 


A little more than a pre-war 


most of whom were in the and 


Vienna. ‘Textile manufacture was the leading in- 
dustry, but considerable metal fabrication also was 
done in Wiener-Neustadt. 
plentiful. Prior to the war, all of the Austrian 
hard coal? and one tenth of the Austrian lignite 
production came from areas now in the Soviet 
zone; but most of the electric power was furnished 
by hydroelectric plants in the mountains and by 


Mineral fuels were not 


steam plants in the Vienna area, which used much 
Upper Silesian coal. The only Austrian oil field— 
Zistersdorf, northeast of Vienna—is in the Soviet 
zone and had a 1937 production of only 33,000 
metric tons. This had risen, however, to 1,435,000 
tons by 1944. At that time this field was reported 
as furnishing the Nazis one third as much petro- 
leum as the bomb-damaged Rumanian fields. 
Commercial and professional activities were not 
particularly outstanding in the zone, since much 
of the area was served by Vienna. It is doubtful 
if the Soviet zone produced more than a quarter 
of the Austrian income, since much of the popula- 
tion (especially in the Burgenland area) was en- 
gaged in rather extensive agriculture of the east- 
ern-European type, which was not particularly 
productive with western-European 
types of agricultural and industrial pursuits. 
Between 1934 and 1939 the population of this 
zone remained almost constant. Like all of the 
zones, the Soviet one was overwhelmingly Catholic. 


compared 


‘Very small amount: 228,000 tons production in 1937, 
75 million tons reserves. 
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British Zone Heavy Industry and Mineral 
Producer 


Although the British zone is the largest of the 
zones in area, it had only a little over one fifth of 
the 1939 population. Over a fourth of this 1.5 mil- 
lion population was in the 10 cities over 10,000 
(especially in Graz, Austria’s second largest city). 
Average density of population is deceiving in such 
a hilly area, since the majority of the people live 
in the narrow valleys with consequently high den- 
sities, leaving large areas in the higher mountains 
almost uninhabited. 

Over a third of the 1939 population was de- 
pendent upon agriculture. <A fifth of the Austrian 
plowland was in the zone, as was about the same 
proportion of most of the principal crops. About 
half of the Austrian cropland planted in maize and 
mixed grain was here, and fodder crops were sub- 
stantial. Dairying was a leading activity since al- 
most two fifths of the Austrian grassland was in 
the zone. 

Although fewer people in the British zone were 
dependent upon industry than upon agriculture, 
industrial activities probably produced as large a 
proportion of the zonal income as did agricul- 
tural activities. Most of the industry was in the 
Graz and Klagenfurt basins and was based upon 
the mineral output of the Eisenerzer Alps (be- 
tween the headwaters of the Enns and Mur rivers) 
and the Steierische Erzberg. About seven tenths 
of the Austrian lignite production came from this 
zone, as well as most of the Austrian iron, lead, 
zinc, copper, and magnesite. 


Austria: Lignite Reserves and Production 


1937 Production Reserves 

Thou- | Percent . Percent 

sands of pro- eeennts of 
of tons | duction : reserves 
ee isla ee tame ee sitaibiniintai 
Austria (1937 boundaries) |3, 220 100 $33, 000 100 
Soviet zone ..... 333 10 11, 500 3 
British zone 2, 243 70 (220, 500 ol 
American zone... . 600 19 | 200, 000 16 
French zone. .... 44 1 <a 


Probably the most outstanding mineral produc- 
tion was the 1—1.5 million tons of iron ore mined 
annually. 
production of the Danubian area. 


This was the largest pre-war iron-ore 
It was mod- 
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erate quality (36-40 percent Fe) and almost free 
of sulphur and phosphorus. This ore formed the 
basis of the Styrian metallurgical industries, the 
leading metal industries in Austria.® Most of 
the 1987 Austrian production of 389,000 tons of 
pig iron and 650,000 tons of steel came from the 
Graz Basin (although there were small plants in 
Vienna, Lower Austria, and Salzburg). In the 
Graz area and around Klagenfurt were plants 
turning out electrical, textile, and agricultural ma- 
chinery, as well as tools, automobiles, and motor- 
The abundant hydroelectric power devel- 
oped in the Mur and Drau river systems, together 
with the timber output of the two fifths of the 
Austrian forest land in the British zone, laid the 
basis for an extensive pre-war output of pulp, 
cellulose, and paper. About a fifth of the pre-war 
value of Austrian production came from the Brit- 


cycles. 


ish zone. 

Between 1934 and 1939 this zone increased only 
1 percent in population, with most of the increase 
taking place in the industrial mining settlements 
of the upper Graz Basin. This zone had a larger 
Protestant minority than any other part of Aus- 
tria except the city of Vienna, although it was a 
very small minority in absolute numbers. 


Varied Activities in American Zone 


About a fifth of Austria is under American oc- 
cupation. The zone contained 15 percent of the 
1939 Austrian population, of which over seven 
tenths lived in places under 10,000. 

A considerable amount of rich farmland ex- 
ists in the hilly area southwest of Linz and in 
the Salzach Valley. The 
tained almost as much plowland as the British 


American zone con- 
zone, although it is less than three fifths as large. 


A cover of loess in the rather deeply incised val- 








* Since Austrian lignite is of poor quality, it was used 
chiefly as household fuel; industrial fuel was imported 
from the Upper Silesian coal field. It should be noted 
that the Austrian metallurgical industries mentioned here 
do not include the Hermann Goering works near Linz 
in the American zone, since it did not begin to produce 
until after the war started. 

*The wartime control of the Lorraine iron deposits also 
probably made it less desirable to use the low-grade iron 
ores of the Linz area, since they would require larger 
amounts of valuable coke to smelt. 
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leys makes very fertile soil, which produces large 
crops of wheat, rye, barley, and oats. Over a third 
of the zone is grassland, the basis for an extensive 
dairy industry. 

The glacial lakes and towering limestone cliffs 
of the southern part of the zone were the scenic 
attractions for a significant pre-war tourist trade, 
A fifth of the Austrian forest land was in the 
zone and, together with abundant water power, 
formed the basis for important pre-war wood in- 
dustries. 

The foreland area at the base of the Alps con- 
tained mineral deposits. About a fifth of the Aus. 
trian lignite production and considerable amounts 
of salt and iron came from this area. The Nazis 
had plans for an extensive metallurgical industry 
in the Linz area, but the war interfered with con- 
pletion of the works on the plan they had orig- 
inally worked out. 

The American zone was one of the two zones in 
Austria that increased in population during the 
period 1934-1939. Most of the increase took place 
in the cities of Linz, Salzburg, Steyr, Gmunden, 


and Wels. 


French Zone Least Productive of Zones 


In population, resources, and productivity, the 
French zone is the least important of the zones 
of occupation. It has about a sixth of the area, 
but only had about one fourteenth of the 1939 
population. Its main resources are grass and scen- 
ery; and it has relatively low routes of travel. 

The area resembles Switzerland in both physical 
environment and human development.  Praceti- 
cally all of the cultivated land (about the size of the 
city of Vienna) is in the valley of the Inn River. 
Mountain pastures cover almost a third of the 
area and support the dairy herds which furnish 
the chief agricultural surpluses. 

This was the only zone in which the industrial 
population was slightly larger than the agricul- 
tural population (although both are relatively 
smaller than in the other zones). Water power 
and an early development were significant in the 
growth of the cotton-textile industries, now 
centered in Innsbruck. These industries had their 
start as household industries. 

The French zone, like the American zone, was 
the site of substantial tourist activities in pre-war 
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days. It had a moderate increase of population 
between 1934 and 1939, 


Interdependence of Zones 


As has been mentioned, in general the present 
Allied zones of occupation follow old political sub- 
divisions and bear little relation to physiographic 
regions. ‘The Soviet zone contains most of the 
lowlands as well as considerable areas of Alpine 
foothills. The British, American, and French 
zones ave mainly mountainous, with most of the 
population living in the small plains, valleys, and 
basins scattered among the highlands. In terms 
of activities during pre-war days, the zones formed 
an intimately related economy; not one of them 
ean be described as even reasonably self-sufficient. 
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furnished most of the manufacture of 
goods that were exported and also provided many 
commercial, professional, and cultural services for 
the whole country. The Soviet zone furnished 
agricultuzal surpluses and textile yarns from the 
The British 


zone supplied most of the industrial minerals and 


Vienna 


outer industrial suburbs of Vienna. 


the raw and semi-finished iron and steel goods. 
The American and British zones furnished most 
The British, American, 
and French zones furnished most of the dairy sur- 
pluses. 


of the timber and pulp. 


The American and French zones had most 
Each of the zones de- 
pended upon the others for part of its livelihood, 


of the tourist industry. 


as well as upon imports that were paid for with 
surpluses from restricted areas of the country. 


Austria: General Population Data for Zones of Occupation 


Total Area 


Percent of 


Austrian In thou- 


In square 


miles ares sands 

Austria (1937 Boundaries) 32, 381 100 6, 650 
Vienna (Joint Admiaistra- 

tion) 107 (t) } 705 

Soviet zone. 10, 180 31 1, 989 

British zone 10, 788 34 1, 459 

American zone 6, 198 19 1, 008 

French zone 5, 108 16 489 


1939 Total Population 


Density per Square 


> loti Chance 
lile Population Change 


Of popu- 


| test 934-1939 
lation in 1964-198 


Jorce ry - Poarcre 
Percent of Of total 1934 Popu zone Percent 


Austrian places lation in . change 
; population ‘ .| change in : : 
population : under thousands | thousands | it zone 
100 205 124 *6, 760 *110 —2 
26 15, 935 0 1, 874 169 9 
30 195 177 1, 991 2 (7) 
22 135 102 1, 451 +8 +1 
15 163 120 966 + 42 + 4 
7 96 70 473 +16 +-3 


Austria: 1939 Urban-Rural Break-Down for Zones of Occupation 


Cities 10,000 and Over 


Number of —-* of cities 
cities : in 
miles thousands 
Austria (1937 Boundaries) 32 729 2, 716 
Vienna (Joint Administra- 

Oe eer eee ar eee ee | 107 1, 705 
BOVIOl ZONG . Kw oe 3) 122 205 
Brite fONG 6 cw 10 193 379 
American zone. Yj 176 287 
French sone. ...... 5 131 140 


t Very small amount or percent. 


Population | 


Communities Under 10,000 in Size 


Percent of Percent of 


Pareent - ef | al pop- ’ercent of | = 
Percent of | “4 ustrian Area in | Rural pop-| Percent of | Austrian 
population ra square ulation in | population | 

: city oo : | rural 

in zone ns miles thousands in zone 


population population 


41 100-31, 652 3, 934 59 100 
100 63 0 0 0 0 
10 7 10, 058 1, 784 90 45 
26 14 10, 595 1, O80 74 28 
28 11 6, 022 721 72 18 
29 5 4,977 349 71 9 


*The break-down in this column will not add up exactly to the total for Austria because there were 4,726 people reported without specific residences in the 


134 Austrian census. 


690785 —46 


to 
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Austria: 1939 Resident Population! Dependent Upon Major Occupational Groupings for Zones of Occupation 


Austria (1937 Boundaries) 
Vienna (Joint Admionistra- 
tion) . 
Soviet zone . 
British zone. 
American zone 
French zone 


Agriculture and Forestry 


Number 


dependent 


in 


thousands 


1, 805 


813 
526 
318 
141 


Percent of 
resident 


in zone 


28 


(Tt) 
41 
37 
32 
29 


Percent of 


Austr 


] 


(7) 


Austria: 1939 Resident Population '—Continued 


Austria (1937 Boundaries) 
Vienna (Joint Administra- 
tion) . 
Soviet zone . 
British zone. 
American zone 
French zone 


Austria (1937 Boundaries) 
Vienna (Joint Administrs- 
tion) . 
Soviet zone . 
British zone. 
American zone 
French zone 


t Very small amount or percent. 


lan 


population jagricultural 
dependent 


00 


45 
29 
18 


Industry and Handicrafts 


Number 

dependent 
in 

| thousands 


2, 079 


640 
565 
421 
300 
153 


1939 Distribution of Major Religi 


Government and Other Professions | 


Number 


| dependent 


in 


thousands 


581 


220 
134 
102 
81 
44 


Percent of 


resident 


In zone 


Percent of 


Austrian 


population | professional 
dependent | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Number in 
thousands 


346 


123 
0 


(2 
100 
4] 
10 


Percent of | Percent of Number 


resident Austrian dependent 
population | industrial in 

in zone dependent |) thousands 
32 100 894 
38 31 360 | 
28 27 188 
30 20 152 
31 15 126 
32 7 68 


of Occupation 


Protestants 


Io va 
Percent of Percent of 


resident arenas Number in 

popula.ion efaniietie thousands 
In zone 

5 100 5, 795 

7 35 1, 348 

4 21 1, 832 

4 29 1, 243 

4 12 912 

2 3 460 


Austria: 1937 Land-Use for Zones of Occupation 


| Amount in 


square 
miles 


6, 270 


24 
3, 876 
1, 232 
1, 038 
100 


Plowland 
Percent of 
area of 
zone 


Percent of 


Austrian 


plowland | 


100 | 


(f) 


62 
20 
17 

1 


Other Agricultural Land 2 


Amount in 
square 
miles 

| 


9, 730 

5 
2, 135 
3, 700 
2, 270 
1, 620 


Amount in 
square 


Percent of 
total of 


Percent of 
area of 


zone such land miles 
30 100 || 12,117 | 
5 (7) 14 
21 22 3, 413 
34 | 38 4, 962 
37 23 2, O78 
32 1k g 1, 650 


1 Resident population is the total population minus the conscripts in the armed forces and compulsory labor forces. 
2 Estimated land in gardens, vineyards, orchards, pastures, and mountain meadows; all except a very small amount is grassland. 


- nea arerwem inn sev enna one ar non ~ _——. 


Percent of 


resident 


—.., 


Trade and Commerce 


——., 


Percent of 
Austrian 


population |commercial 


in zone 


14 


21 

9 
11 
13 
14 


Catholics 


Percent of 


resident 


population 


In zone 


88 | 


79 


Forest Land 


Percent of 


area of 
zone 


37 


13 | 


34 
46 
34 
32 


dependent 


ons for Zones 


Percent of 
Austrian 
Catholics 


100 


23 
32 
2! 
16 


8 


Percent of 


Austrian 
forest land 


100 


(t) 
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International Organizations and Conferences 





Calendar of Meetings 


Council of Foreign Ministers: Meeting of Deputies 
Far Eastern Commission 
Preliminary Meeting of Conference on Health Organization 


Allied-Swiss Negotiations for German External Assets 


London 


Washington 


January 18 


February 26 








Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 


Third Conference of American States Members of the International 


Labor Office 
Fifth Pan American Railway Conference 
PICAO: 
European Route Service Conference 
Annual Meeting of the Assembly 
Near Eastern Route Service Conference 


International Office of Public Health 


The United Nations: 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Negotiating Committee on League of Nations Assets 
Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons 
Commissions of the Economic and Social Council 
Economie and Social Council 
Conference International Health 
General Assembly 


The dates in the calendar are as of Apr. 14. 


Paris March 15—April 5 
Washington March 18 
Lausanne April 1 

México, D.F. April 1 
Montevideo April 5 

Paris April 24 
Montreal May 21 

Cairo June 25 


Paris April 24 
New York 
New York 


Geneva 


March 25 
Mareh 25 
April 6 


London April 8 
New York April 29 
New York May 25 


New York 
New York 


June 19 


September 3 


Activities and Developments 


Far Eastern Commission. At its weekly meet- 
ing on April 10 the Commission elected Mr. O. 
Reuchlin of the Netherlands Delegation and Rear 
Admiral Ramishbily of the Soviet Delegation to 
serve as chairman and deputy chairman, respec- 
tively, of its Committee on Disarmament of Japan. 

The activation of the Committee on Disarma- 
ment makes a total of seven committees that the 
Commission has set up to study various aspects of 


policy for Japan. This number of committees has 


made necessary a greater degree of coordination 
in the work of the Commission, and the Commis- 
sion today approved a policy whereby the chair- 
man of the Steering Committee, Sir Carl Berend- 
sen of New Zealand, is given discretion to decide 
whether reports from committees may be placed 
immediately upon the agenda of the Commission 
or should be reviewed by the Steering Committee, 
and the secretariat shall assume responsibility for 
coordination of documents as to form and style. 
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8. Responsibilities in FAO 





{Released to the press by the White House April 1] 
Letter sent by the President to the Secretary of 
Agriculture 
March 30, 1946 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

In order that the Government of the United 
States may readily fulfill the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities which it assumed when it became a 
member of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, I wish to see appropri- 
ate interdepartmental relationships established 
among the interested agencies of this government. 
Therefore, I am asking the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to take the leadership in coordinating the 
work of the various agencies of the Government on 
problems arising from United States participa- 
tion in the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
To assist you in this task, I hereby establish an 
inter-agency committee, with you or your nominee 
as chairman, with representatives from the De- 
partment of State, Treasury, Commerce, Interior, 
Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. The Committee may add rep- 
resentatives of other agencies for such participa- 
tion as may seem advisable to the committee. You 
may designate additional members from your De- 
partment, and you should make provision for an 
adequate secretariat for the Committee. 

This inter-agency committee shall have the re- 
sponsibility for ensuring that our Government 
aids to the fullest extent the proper functioning 
of the FAO. In particular, the Committee will 
assist in formulating the position which this Gov- 
ernment should take in the various fields of activity 


falling within the general purposes and functions 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. The Department of State will 
continue to provide policy guidance on interna- 
tional political questions and on general organiza- 
tional and administrative questions as they affect 
the relationships of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization to the United Nations and other in- 
ternational organizations. The Executive Com- 
mittee on Economic Foreign Policy will continue 
to consider broad economic foreign policy ques- 
tions including those on commercial policy and 
international commodity policy. The FAO com. 
mittee will, of course, also need to work closely 
with other appropriate inter-agency committees. 

You should also give consideration to the ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee of citizens to 
aid you and the inter-agency committee in con- 
nection with the work of FAO. Iam anxious that 
our relationships with all inter-national organi- 
zations have a firm foundation in wide public un- 
derstanding and participation. An _ advisory 
committee of public spirited citizens might well 
be of inestimable value to our Government’s full 
participation in the work of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations. 

I am sending copies of this letter to the heads 
of the departments and agencies who will have 
representatives on the inter-agency committee. 
You should work directly with them in getting the 
committee established and functioning. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Harry S. Truman 
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Meeting of the 


DISCUSSION OF SOVIET-IRANIAN MATTER 


Report Transmitted by the Secretary-General to 
the President of the Security Council, April 3, 
1946 


SIR: 

I have the honour to advise you that, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion made by Mr. Byrnes at 
the meeting of the Security Council on 29 March 
1946 and endorsed by the Council at that meeting, 
[despatched letters to Ambassador A. A. Gromyko 
and to Ambassador Hussein Ala. 

The text of the letters to Ambassador A. A. 
Gromyko and Ambassador Hussein Ala was as 
follows : 

29 March, 1946 
Sir, 

Ihave the honour to advise you that at its meet- 
ing on 29 March, 1946, the Security Council en- 
dorsed the suggestion made by Mr. Byrnes that 
the President of the Council request the Secretary- 
General to ascertain at once from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Iranian Government through 
their representatives the existing status of nego- 
tiations between the two Governments, and report 
tothe Council at its meeting on Wednesday, April 
3, and particularly to ascertain from the repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments whether or not 
the reported withdrawal of troops is conditioned 
upon the conclusion of agreements between the 
two Governments on other subjects and report. 

Accordingly, I am instructed by the President to 
request. that you ascertain the above information 
from your government and communicate it to me 
prior to the meeting of the Security Council on 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946. 

I have the honour | ete. | 


Secretary General 


Security Council 


On Ist April, 1946, I received the following com- 
munication from Ghavam Saltaneh, Iranian Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister: 

“Honorable Tryeve Lir, Secretary General, United 

Nations. 

Hussein Ala has been and continues to be fully 
accredited and qualified to represent Iran in the 
matter concerning Iran now before the Council and 
in any other matters concerning Iran which may 
come before the Council requiring Iranian repre- 
sentation. This accreditation will remain valid 
until further notice is given. 

GHAVAM SALTANEH 
Iranian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister.” 


On Ist April, 1946, Mr. A. Sobolev, Assistant 
Secretary-General, forwarded a copy of the above 
credentials to Ambassador Hussein Ala. 

At 9:10 a.m. to-day I received from Ambassador 
A. A. Gromyko a communication, dated 3rd April, 
1946. LT attach a copy. 

At 9:15 a.m. to-day I received from Ambassador 
Hussein Ala a communication dated 2nd April, 
1946. Tattach a copy. 

Tryéve Lire 
Secretary-General., 


Letters From Ambassador Gromyko * 


April 3, 1946. 
SIR: 

In reply to your letter of March 29, in which 
you, under instructions from the President of the 
Security Council, request information concerning 
the state of the negotiations between the Soviet 
Governments and, in particular, 


and Iranian 


Translated from the Russian. 
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whether the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Iran is conditional upon the conclusion of an agree- 
ment on other matters between the two Govern- 
ments, I have the honor on behalf of my Govern- 
ment to inform you as follows: 

These negotiations have already led to an un- 
derstanding regarding the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Iran; this withdrawal was renewed on 
March 24 last and will be completed within one 
and a half months, as I informed the Security 
Council officially at the meeting of March 26 last. 

Thus, the question regarding the evacuation of 
the Soviet troops which was brought before the 
Security Council on March 18 by the Iranian Gov- 
ernment was settled by the understanding reached 
between the Soviet and Iranian Governments. 

As regards the other questions, they are not con- 
nected with the question of the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. 

It is well known that the question of an oil con- 
cession or of a mixed joint stock company arose 
in 1944 independently of the question of the evacu- 
ation of the Soviet troops. 

Yours respectfully, 
Anpret A, Gromy ko, 
Ambassador 
His Excellency 
Mr. Tryeve Liz, 
Secretary General of the United Nations. 


G April 1946 
Mr. PRESIDENT, 

On 26 March, when the Security Council pro- 
ceeded to consider the Iranian Government’s state- 
ment of 18 March regarding the delay in the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Iran, I proposed, 
under instructions from the Soviet Government, 
that this question should not be considered by the 
Security Council. 

I ‘pointed out on that occasion that, under the 
understanding with the Iranian Government, full 
evacuation of the Soviet troops from Iran was 
started on 24 March and would be completed in 
five or six weeks and that in consequence the Se- 
curity Council had no reason to consider the Iran- 
ian question. 
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The Security Council, however, did not agree 
with the Soviet Government and retained the 
Iranian question on the agenda. In the meantime 
the Soviet-Iranian negotiations continued and, as 
is known from the joint Soviet-Lranian commnu- 
nique published on 4 April, an understanding on 
all points was reached between the Soviet and the 
Iranian Governments. 

This has fully confirmed the accuracy of the 
Soviet Government’s statement of 26 March and 
the absence of any reason for bringing the Iranian 
question before the Security Council for consid- 
eration, 

The Soviet Government, moreover, cannot ig- 
nore the resolution adopted by the Security Council 
on 4 April. 


Council decided to continue the consideration of 


Under this resolution the Security 


the Iranian question on 6 May despite the faet 
that on 3 April the Soviet Government stated that 
the question of the evacuation of Soviet troops 
had been settled by an understanding reached be- 
tween the Soviet and the Iranian Governments, 
Such a resolution of the Security Council might 
have been well-founded if the position in Tran had 
threatened international peace and security, as 
provided in Article 34 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Under the Charter, the Security Council may in- 
vestigate any dispute or any situation which might 
endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security. It is, however, quite obvious that in 
fact such a position did not and does not now exist 
in Iran, so that the Security Council had no reason 
to give further consideration to the Iranian ques- 
tion on 6 May. 

Accordingly the above-mentioned resolution of 
the Security Council of 4 April is incorrect and 
illegal, being in conflict with the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

For the above-mentioned reasons the Soviet 
Government insists that the Iranian question 
should be removed from the agenda of the Security 
Council. 

I have the honour | ete. | 

Anbrel A, GROMYKO, 
Ambassador 


His Excellency, 


Dr. Quo Tat-Cut, 
President of the Security Council 


eee - 
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Letters From the Iranian Ambassador to the 
Secretary-General 


April 2, 1946. 
SIR: 

As stated in my letter of acknowledgment to 
you of March 30, 1946, I did not fail to cable to 
my Government, on the evening of March 29th, 
the complete text of your communication of the 
same day, and I requested that an early answer 
be sent to the two questions suggested by Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes and endorsed by the Security 
Council. 

I am now instructed to convey to you, for. com- 
munication to the Security Council at its meeting 
of Wednesday, April 3rd, the following reply to 
the two questions : 


1. You first ask as to “the existing status of 
negotiations between the two Governments.” 

With respect to the interference in the internal 
affairs of Iran, the subject matter of the first 
dispute, negotiations have taken place pursuant 
to the resolution of the Security Council of Jan- 
uary 30, 1946. As to these negotiations, I sub- 
mitted a report to the Council at its meeting on 
March 27, 1946. The negotiations pursuant to 
the resolution of January 30, 1946, have achieved 
no positive results, and Soviet agents, officials and 
armed forces are continuing to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Iran. They are still preventing 
the Government of Tran from exercising any 


Regarding the withdrawal of Soviet troops 


| authority in the Province of Azerbaijan. 


from Iran. there has been and there can be no 
negotiation. 


2. Your second question is “whether or not the 
reported withdrawal of troops is conditioned upon 
the conclusion of agreements between the two Gov- 
ernments on other subjects.” 

The best way to answer is to give you a simple 
and exact account of the conversations that have 
taken place in Teheran since the arrival there of 
the new Soviet Ambassador. 

On March 24th, the day before the opening 
meeting of the Security Council, the Soviet Am- 
‘alled on the Prime Minister of Tran 
and handed him three memoranda. One was an 
announcement that the evacuation of the Red 
Army from Iran would begin March 24th and last 
In this memorandum there was 


bassador 


tive to six weeks. 
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no mention of any condition being attached to the 
withdrawal of the troops. The second memoran- 
dum related to the formation of a joint Iranian- 
Soviet Corporation for the extraction of oil. The 
third memorandum dealt with Azerbaijan and sug- 
gested a form of autonomous government. 

Within a few hours after delivering the three 
memoranda, the Soviet Ambassador again called 
on the Prime Minister and, on the basis of a tele- 
gram he had received from Moscow, orally con- 
firmed the promise to evacuate Iran, but on the 
condition that no unforeseen circumstances should 
occur. When the Iranian Premier objected to this 
proviso and asked for explanations, the Soviet 
Ambassador did not give a convincing reply. 
Three days later the [ranian Prime Minister again 
referred to this proviso and said that the evacua- 
tion of the Soviet troops must be unconditional, 
and that he could not agree to the Soviet proposals 
on the subjects of oil and Azerbaijan. To this the 
Soviet Ambassador responded that if agreement 
could be reached on these other two subjects, there 
would be no further cause for anxiety and no 
unforseen circumstances would take place. This 
statement has not been further clarified. 

With respect to the other two memoranda, the 
Prime Minister has outlined his views to the Soviet 
Ambassador. His position is: 

(a) That as the status of the Province of Azer- 
baijan, like that of all the other Provinces in Iran, 
is regulated by the Iranian Constitution and the 
law on Provincial Councils, it is an internal matter 
with which the Iranian Government will deal ; 

(b) That the formation of a stock company with 
joint participation by Iran and the Soviet Union is 
a matter to be submitted for approval to the next 
Parliament after the Soviet troops have been with- 
drawn from Tran and elections can be held lawfully 
for the organization of the 15th Legislature. 

This is the present state of the discussions on the 
subject of oil and the future status of Azerbaijan. 
According to the latest information from my Gov- 
ernment dispatched to me on April Ist, no under- 
standing had been arrived at and no agreement had 
been made. 

The Prime Minister of Iran emphatically states 
that he has not accepted and cannot accept any 
condition whatsoever being attached to the com- 
plete withdrawal of the Red Army from the whole 
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of Iran. These forces should have been uncondi- 


tionally removed from Iran on or before March 


Ynd last. It is our position, as explained by me at 
the meeting of the Security Council on Friday 
last. that the evacuation of the whole of Iran by 
Soviet forces cannot properly be made dependent 
upon any conditions, foreseen or unforeseen. 

In closing permit me to repeat that, in referring 
these disputes to the Council, the Iranian Govern- 
ment is animated by no feeling of hostility toward 
the Soviet Union. It is our hope that the Council 
will find a just solution which will promote 
friendly relations in the future. 

I have the honour | ete. | 
Hussein ALA 
Iranian Ambassador and Representative 
of Iran Before the Security Council 
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New Yorn, April 9, 1946. 
Sir: 

Permit me to thank you for your note of 8 April, 
1946, forwarding for my information a copy of 
Mr. Gromyko’s letter dated 6 April 1946, request- 
ing that the questions brought to the attention of 
the Security Council of Iran be removed from the 
agenda, 

I am instructed to state that the position of the 
Iranian Government remains the same as stated 
to the Security Council in the session of 4 April 
1946. It is the desire of my Government that the 
matters referred by Iran to the Security Council 
remain on its agenda as provided by the resolution 
adopted on 4 April 1946. 

I have the honour | ete. | 
Hussein ALA 
Tranian Ambassador and Representative 
of Iran before the Security Council 


REQUESTS TO CONSIDER ACTIVITIES OF FRANCO REGIME 


Letters From the Polish Ambassador to the 
Secretary-General 
April 8, 1946. 
My Dear Mr. Secrerary GENERAL: 

I should like to inform you that I have received 
instructions from my Government to draw the 
attention of the Security Council to a situation of 
the nature referred to in article 34 of the Charter. 
This situation is due to international frictions re- 
sulting from the existence and activities of the 
Franco regime in Spain. 

In view of the fact that information about it has 
already appeared in press dispatches from War- 
saw, I want to inform you that in the very next 
days I shall present you with a request to put this 
matter on the agenda of the Security Council. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Oscar LANGE 
Polish Ambassador 


9 April, 1946. 
My Dear Mr. Secrerary GeneRAL, 

On February 9th, 1946 the General Assembly 
of the United Nations without a dissenting vote 
condemned the Fascist regime in Spain as having 
been founded “with the support of the Axis 
powers” and banned it from membership in the 
United Nations on the grounds that “it does not 


possess by reason of its origins, its nature, its 
record and its close association with aggressor 
states the qualifications necessary to justify ad- 
mission.” ‘The Assembly also recommended that 
the United Nations take this resolution into ae- 
count “in conducting their future relations with 
Spain.” 

Since then a series of developments has made 
it clear that the activities of the Franco govern- 
ment have already caused international friction 
and endangered international peace and security. 
As a consequence the French government was com- 
pelled on February 26th, 1946, to close the fron- 
tiers between France and Spain. These frontiers 
continue to be closed. One day later the Franco 
government ordered the concentration of troops 
at the border of France. 

Moreover, the Franco regime has given haven 
to the largest aggregation of Nazi assets and per- 
sonnel, it has given refuge to a large number of war 
criminals and Nazi leaders who continue their ac- 
tivities from Spanish territory, it allows and pro- 
motes scientific research by German scientists en- 
gaged in devising new means of warfare. 

In view of the foregoing, the situation in Spain 
must be considered not as an internal affair of that 
country but as a concern of all the United Nations. 
Article 2 of the Charter in paragraph 6 provides 
that the United Nations Organization shall insure 
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that states not members of the United Nations act 
in accordance with the principles of the organiza- 
tion so far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. The situa- 
tion in Spain makes the application of this pro- 
vision imperative. 

The Polish delegation, therefore, under Articles 
34 and 35 of the Charter, requests the Security 
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Council to place on its agenda the situation arising 
from the existence and activities of the Franco re- 
gime in Spain for consideration and for adoption 
of such measures as are provided for in the 
Charter. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Oscar LANGE 
Delegate of Poland 





Provisional Rules of Procedure of the Security Council’ 


I. MEETINGS 


Rule 1 
Meetings of the Security Council shall, with the 
exception of the periodic meetings referred to in 
Rule 4, be held at the call of the President at any 
time he deems necessary, but the interval between 
meetings shall not exceed fourteen days. 


Rule 2 

The President shall call a meeting of the Security 
Council at the request of any member of the 
Security Council. 

Rule 3 

The President shall call a meeting of the Security 
Council if a dispute or situation is brought to the 
attention of the Security Council under Article 35 
or under Article 11 (3) of the Charter, or if the 
General Assembly makes recommendations or re- 
fers any question to the Security Council under 
Article 11 (2), or if the Secretary-General brings 
tothe attention of the Security Council any matter 
under Article 99. 

Rule 4 

Periodic meetings of the Security Council called 
for in Article 28 (2) of the Charter shall be held 
twice a year, at such times as the Security Council 
may decide. 

Rule 5 

Meetings of the Security Council shall normally 
be held at the seat of the United Nations. 

Any member of the Security Council or the Sec- 
retary-General may propose that the Security 
Council should meet at another place. Should the 
Security Council accept any such proposal, it shall 
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decide upon the place, and the period during which 
the Council shall meet at such place. 


Il. AGENDA 


Rule 6 

The Secretary-General shall immediately bring 
to the attention of all representatives on the Se- 
curity Council all communications from States, 
organs of the United Nations, or the Secretary- 
General concerning any matter for the considera- 
tion of the Security Council in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter. 


Rule 7 

The Provisional Agenda for each meeting of the 
Security Council shall be drawn up by the Secre- 
tary-General and approved by the President of the 
Security Council. 

Only items which have been brought to the at- 
tention of the representatives on the Security 
Council in accordance with Rule 6, items covered 
by Rule 10, or matters which the Security Council 
has previously decided to defer, may be included 
in the Provisional Agenda. 


Rule 8 

The Provisional Agenda for a meeting shall be 
communicated by the Secretary-General to the rep- 
resentatives on the Security Council at least three 
days before the meeting, but in urgent circum- 
stances it may be communicated simultaneously 
with the notice of the meeting. 

‘Adopted by the Security Council at its first meeting and 
amended at its thirty-first meeting, April 9, 1946. 
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Rule 9 


The first item of the Provisional Agenda for 
each meeting of the Security Council shall be the 
adoption of the Agenda. 


Rule 10 


Any item of the Agenda of a meeting of the 
Security Council, consideration of which has not 
been completed at that meeting, shall, unless the 
Security Council otherwise decides, automatically 
be included in the Agenda of the next meeting. 


Rule 11 


The Secretary-General shall communicate each 
week to the representatives on the Security Coun- 
cil a summary statement of matters of which the 
Security Council is seized and of the stage reached 
in their consideration. 


Rule 12 


The Provisional Agenda for each periodic meet- 
ing shall be circulated to the members of the Secu- 
rity Council at least twenty-one days before the 
opening of the meeting. Any subsequent change 
in or addition to the Provisional Agenda shall be 
brought to the notice of the members at least five 
days before the meeting. The Security Council 
may, however, in urgent circumstances, make addi- 
tions to the Agenda at any time during a periodic 
meeting. 

The provisions of Rule 7 paragraph 1, and of 
Rule 9, shall apply also to periodic meetings. 


Ill. REPRESENTATION AND CREDENTIALS 


Rule 13 


Each member of the Security Council shall be 
represented at the meetings of the Security Coun- 
cil by an accredited representative. The creden- 
tials of a representative on the Security Council 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
not less than twenty-four hours before he takes 
his seat on the Security Council. The Head of the 
Government or Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
“ach member of the Security Council shall be 
entitled to sit on the Security Council without 
submitting credentials. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Rule 14 


Any Member of the United Nations not a mem- 
ber of the Security Council and any State not e 
Member of the United Nations, if invited to par- 
ticipate in a meeting or meetings of the Securii 
Council, shall submit credentials for the repre 
sentative appointed by it for this purpose. Th, 
credentials of such a representative shall be com 
municated to the Secretary-General not less than 
twenty-four hours before the first meeting which 
he is invited to attend. 


Rule 15 


The credentials of representatives on the Secu- 
rity Council and of any representative appointed 
in accordance with Rule 14 shall be examined by 
the Secretary-General who shall submit a repori 
to the Security Council for approval. 


Rule 16 
Pending the approval of the credentials of a 
representative on the Security Council in accord 
ance with Rule 15, such representative shall b 
seated provisionally with the same rights as othe 


representatives. 
Rule 17 


Any representative on the Security Council, 1 
whose credentials objection has been made w'th’ 
the Security Council, shall continue to sit wth t 
same rights as other representatives un 
Security Council has decided the matter 


IV. PRESIDENCY 


Rule 18 


The Presidency of the Security Council shall be 
held in turn by the members of the Security Coun- 
cil in the English alphabetical order of their names. 
Each President shall hold office for one calendai 
month. 


Rule 19 


The President shall preside over the meetings 
of the Security Council and, under the authority 
of the Security Council, shall represent it in its 
capacity as an organ of the United Nations. 
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V. SECRETARIAT 


Rule 20 
The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity 
in all meetings of the Security Council. The 
Secretary-General may authorize a deputy to act 
a his place at meetings of the Security Council. 


Rule 21 
The Secretary-General shall provide the staff 
required by the Security Council. This staff shall 
form a part of the Secretariat. 


Rule 22 
The Secretary-General shall give to representa- 
tives on the Security Council notice of meetings 
of the Security Council and of its commissions 
and committees. 
Rule 23 
The Secretary-General shall be responsible for 
ihe preparation of documents required by the Se- 
urity Council and shall, except in urgent cir- 
cumstances, distribute them at least forty-eight 
hours in advance of the meeting at which they 


re to be considered. 


VI. CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


Rule 24 


Any recommendation to the General Assembly 
‘ogarding the appointment of the Secretary-Gen- 
tal shall be discussed and decided at a private 
eetina,’ 

Rule 25 

The Security Council may invite members of 
the Secretariat or any person, whom it considers 
competent for the purpose, to supply it with in- 
formation or to give their assistance in examin- 
ing matters within its competence. 


VII. LANGUAGES 


Rule 26 
The rules adopted at the San Francisco Con- 
ference regarding languages shall prevail until 
otherwise decided. 


VIII. VOTING 
Rule 27 


Voting in the Security Council shall be in ac- 
cordance with the relevant Articles of the Charter 
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and of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice. 


IX. PUBLICITY OF MEETINGS 


Rule 28 


Unless it decides otherwise, the Security Council 
shall meet in public. 


Rule 29 


At the close of each private meeting, the Security 
Council shall issue a communique through the 
Secretary-General. 


Rule 30 


The verbatim record of public meetings and the 
documents relating thereto shall be published as 
soon as possible. 


X. RECORDS 
Rule 31 


Subject to the provisions of Rule 32, the Secre- 
tary-General shall keep a verbatim record of all 
meetings and shall send it as soon as possible to 
the representatives on the Council, who shall within 
forty-eight hours inform the Secretariat of any 
corrections they wish to have made. 


Rule 32 


The Security Council may decide that, for a pri- 
vate meeting, a summary record in a single copy 
shall alone be made. This record shall be kept by 
the Secretary-General, and the representatives of 
states who have taken part in the meeting may 
have corrections made in their own speeches within 
a period of ten days. On the expiry of this period 
the record shall be considered as approved, and 
shall be signed by the Secretary-General. 


XI. ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Rule 33 


Any state which desires to become a Member of 
the United Nations shall submit an application to 
This application shall be 
accompanied by a declaration of its readiness to 


the Secretary-General. 


accept the obligation contained in the Charter. 
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Rule 34 
The application for membership in the United 
Nations shall be placed by the Secretary-General 
before the Security Council, which shall decide 
whether in its judgment the applicant is a peace- 
loving state and is able and willing to carry out the 
obligations contained in the Charter. 


Rule 35 
Should the Security Council decide to recom- 
mend the applicant state for membership in the 
United Nations, this recommendation shall be 
placed before the General Assembly by the Secre- 
tary-General. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


ANNEX 


Provisional Procedure for Dealing With Com. 
munications From Private Individuals and 
Non-Governmental Bodies 


A. A list of all communications from private 
individuals and non-governmental bodies relating 
to matters of which the Security Council is seized 
shall be circulated to all representatives on the 
Security Council. 

B. A copy of any communication on the list shall 
be given by the Secretariat to any representative on 
the Security Council at his request. 





Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons 





[Released to the press by U. N. April 6] 

The Special Committee on Refugees and Dis- 

placed Persons, which started work in London on 

April 8, is composed of the following 20 member 
nations: 


Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Byelorussia, Can- 
ada, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Dominican 
Republic, France, Lebanon, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Peru, Poland, Ukraine, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, and Yugoslavia. 


This Committee was established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations 
on February 16, 1946 in London, following a reso- 
lution passed by the General Assembly on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1946. 

The General Assembly recommended that the 
committee should take into consideration three 
principles: first, that the problem is international 
in scope and nature; second, that no genuine refu- 
gees or displaced persons who have finally and 
definitely, in complete freedom, and after receiv- 
ing full knowledge of the facts, expressed valid 
objections to returning shall be compelled to re- 
turn, but shall become the concern of whatever 
international body finally emerges; third, that the 
main task concerning displaced persons is to en- 
courage and assist their early return. The reso- 
lution added that no action was to be taken that 


might interfere with the surrender of war crim- 
inal and traitors. It also excluded from its pro- 
visions Germans being transferred to Germany 
from occupied territories or from other states to 
which they had fled. 

The London Committee will have to deal with 
a 25-year-old problem, first recognized when, in 
1921, Fridtjof Nansen was appointed High Com- 
missioner of the League of Nations for Refugees. 
The subject has already occupied two full plenary 
meetings of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in London, as well as a great deal of the 
time of a special committee during the meetings 
of both the Preparatory Commission and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt played 
a prominent part in both the work of Special Com- 
mittee 3 and the General Assembly debate. 

In 1921 there were approximately 2,300,000 
refugees ; 700,000 were still in the care of the Nan- 
sen International Refugees Committee in 1936, not 
counting the refugees who from 1933 onward came 
from Germany, for whom the League of Nations 
had appointed a special high commissioner. There 
are no official figures available on the present num- 
ber of refugees. 

In July 1938, on the initiative of the United 
States, 32 countries met in Evian, France, and 
constituted an all-embracing “Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees” which met in London in 
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August of the same year. In November 1945 the 
Committee met in Paris and authorized its Execu- 
tive Committee to negotiate for the absorption of 
its functions by the Economie and Social Council 
of the United Nations. It will however continue 
to function pending the result of the United Na- 
tions deliberations. 

When UNRRA was established in 1943 it took 
over the responsibility for displaced persons. Ref- 
ugees who do not intend to return to their original 
homes remain the responsibility of the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee. 

The discussion in London clearly showed the two 
sides of the problem: the humanitarian and the 
political. While the humanitarian side met with 
general approval, a discussion developed on the 
political aspect between those who considered that 
the problem was no longer of the first importance, 
as the basic reason which prevented refugees from 
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returning to their own countries had now disap- 
peared, and those who believed that there were still 
large numbers of persons who were neither war 
criminals nor traitors, but who still did not feel 
able, for political reasons, to return home. 

Finally a resolution was adopted which referred 
the problem to the Economic and Social Council, 
after recognizing the immediate urgency of the 
problem and emphasizing the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing between genuine refugees and dis- 
placed persons, on the one hand, and war criminals, 
quislings, and traitors on the other. 

The Economic and Social Council’s report on the 
work of the Committee must be communicated by 
the Secretary-General to the members of the 
United Nations not later than 45 days before the 
convening of the second part of the first session of 
the General Assembly, that is to say, no later than 
July 21, 1946. 





BUNN—cContinued from page 648. 


the negotiation of specific reductions of trade bar- 
riers. It is of course hoped that the two meetings 
can occur at the same time and in the same city. 
No date has yet been fixed. 

The negotiations for the reduction of trade 
barriers will be conducted, so far as the United 
States is concerned, under the Trade Agreements 
Act. They will be preceded by public notice and 
regular hearings before the Committee for Reci- 
The tariff 
concessions to be offered by the United States will 


procity Information under that act. 


be carefully considered from the point of view of 
the whole national interest, in the light of what- 
ever may be developed at the hearings. Since this 
will take a considerable time, it is not now pos- 
sible to state when the international negotiations 
can commence. 

The success of these negotiations will depend 
upon the willingness of the participating coun- 
tries, including the United States, to make sub- 
stantial cuts in the many barriers which they 
maintain against each other’s trade. Any reduc- 
tion in our tariff will, of course, be within the 
authority granted by the Trade Agreements Act. 


In the meantime, the Preparatory Committee 
will be proceeding with the drafting of a charter. 
The Proposals state the general lines on which 
we hope it will proceed. If its work is successful 
and if in the meantime real reductions of trade 
barriers have been negotiated by important coun- 
tries, the general Conference can meet in an at- 
mosphere of real accomplishment. It will then 
be for it to carry the work forward. 

This International Trade Organization will sub- 
stantially complete the main economic units of the 
United Nations structure. The International 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, the or- 
ganizations for Food and Agriculture, Labor, 
Civil Aviation, and Trade, and the Economic and 
Social Council itself, cover the major economic 
fields in which the interests of nations cross. By 
working together in these fields, and in any others 
that the future may disclose, the United Nations 
can consolidate their partnership in the material 
affairs upon which the common welfare of their 
people rests. That partnership is the material 
foundation of their political collaboration in all 
fields, on which in turn the preservation of the 
peace depends. 
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U. S. Memorandum to American Republics 
on Argentine Situation 


[Released to the press April 8] 
In the consultation among the other American 
republics on the Argentine situation, the Govern- 
ment of the United States submitted the following 
memorandum to the other American republics ex- 
cept Argentina under date of April 1. Although 
all the replies are not yet in, a majority of the 
Governments have already informed us of their 
concurrence. 


Text of memorandum 


1. In October 1945 this Government within the 
framework established by the Inter-American 
System initiated consultation with the other 
American republics concerning the Argentine 
situation and in connection therewith issued a 
memo now commonly known as the Blue Book.' 

2. In initiating such consultation the United 
States was not animated by any feeling of hostility 
towards the Argentine people. On the contrary 
it was the desire of the United States to strengthen 
the friendly relationships between the people of 
United States and the people of Argentina by 
bringing into the open those conditions which had 
caused the Government of the United States great 
embarrassment and concern in its relations with 
the then Government of Argentina. It was also 
the desire of the United States that the other 
American republics should know the conditions 
which caused this embarrassment and concern so 
that it would be clear that the United States was 
acting in defense and not in derogation of the 
principles of the inter-American system. 

As Secretary of State Byrnes stated in his ad- 





* Department of State publication 2473. 

* BULLETIN of Nov. 4, 1945, p. 709. 

* Apr. 1, 1946. The replies referred to in this sentence 
concerned the Blue Book. 
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dress before the Herald Tribune Forum on Octo- 
ber 31, 1945: ? 

“We believe other nations have a right to know 
of our own deep attachment to the principles of 
democracy and human rights, our profound belief 
that governments must rest upon the free consent 
of the governed; and our firm conviction that peace 
and understanding among nations can_ best be 
furthered by the free exchange of ideas. 

“While we adhere to the policy of non-inter- 
vention, we assert that knowledge of what other 
people are thinking and doing brings understand- 
ing; and understanding brings tolerance and a 
willingness to cooperate in the adjustment of 
differences. ... 

“The policy of non-intervention in internal af- 
fairs does not mean the approval of local tyranny. 
Our policy is intended to protect the right of our 
neighbors to develop their own freedom in their 
own way. It is not intended to give them free 
rein to plot against the freedom of others. .. . 

“If, therefore, there are developments in any 
country within the inter-American system which, 
realistically viewed, threaten our security, we con- 
sult with other members in an effort to agree upon 
common policies for our mutual protection.” 


3. The consultation respecting the Argentine 
situation initiated by the United States raised the 
question whether the proposed inter-American 
Mutual Assistance Treaty should be negotiated 
with the participation of the Farrell Government 
of Argentina in view of its failure to fulfill its 
obligations and commitments under the inter- 
American system. 

4. To date,’ in the consultation respecting the 
Argentine situation initiated by the Government 
of the United States, replies have been received 
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from less than half of the other American re- 
publics. Some of these answers entirely agree 
with views expressed by the United States; others 
emphasize the changed position resulting from 
the recent election. All of the Governments so 
far heard from join with the United States in their 
dedication to the following principles and ob- 
jectives: 


(1) The “unity of the peoples of America is 
indivisible” and “the Argentine nation is and al- 
ways has been an integral part of the union of the 
American republics.” 

(2) The security of the Hemisphere is of para- 
mount importance and will be materially enhanced 
by the negotiation and signature of a Mutual As- 
sistance Treaty at the projected Rio de Janeiro 
Conference. 


5. While it is not clear that the election will re- 
move the conditions which prompted the Govern- 
ment of the United States to initiate a consulta- 
tion on the Argentine situation, the Government 
of the United States does not believe that the 
people of Argentina intended to approve the con- 
tinuance of conditions which would threaten the 
safety of the inter-American system. 

6. A new constitutional government will soon be 
inaugurated in Argentina. The Government of 
the United States feels that it expresses the sen- 
timents of all its sister governments in declaring 
its fervent hope that when that newly elected 
government takes office and its congress meets, it 
will give prompt implementation by positive acts 
to its solemn commitments under the Inter-Amer- 
ican System, in particular, those undertaken in 
the Final Act of the Inter-American Conference 
on Problems of War and Peace.t| Those under- 
takings are plain and unequivocal. They require 
the elimination from this Hemisphere of Axis 
influences which have threatened the security of 
the inter-American system. 

Were such unequivocal and sustained perform- 
ance to ensue, the road would then be open to that 
“complete unity of the peoples of America”, and 
the negotiation and signature of a Mutual As- 
sistance Pact. But there must be deeds and not 
merely promises. 


“Final Act of the Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace, Mexico City, February—March. 
15 (Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., 1945). 

* For text of the Act of Chapultepec, see BULLETIN of 
Mar. 4, 1945, p. 339. 
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7. The military assistance commitments under- 
taken by the United States under the Act of Cha- 
pultepec ° will terminate with the expiration of 
the War Powers Act in this country. It is to the 
benefit of all of the American republics that a 
treaty of mutual assistance be negotiated and 
signed at the earliest possible date. 

To do this, it is proposed that at the next meet- 
ing of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union a committee of its members be appointed 
to coordinate the five draft treaties, which have 
been under consideration, together with such 
other suggestions as may then be received, into a 
single document. 

This document would in due course be presented 
to the Rio Conference. 

We hope the Conference can be called to meet 
after the new Government of Argentina has been 
installed and has had a reasonable time to comply 
with the promises made at Mexico City. When it 
has complied we feel satisfied the American re- 
publics will welcome that Government’s participa- 
tion in the treaty of mutual assistance. 


Continuation of Preparations 
for Atomic-Bomb Tests 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


{Released to the press by the White House April 12] 
Preparations for the atomic-bomb tests in the 
Pacific are being pressed forward, and I have been 
assured that the present target dates for the explo- 
sions will be met. I am in complete agreement 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy in their view 
that these tests are of vital importance in obtaining 
information for the national defense. Without 
the information from these experiments, designers 
of ships, aircraft, and military ground equipment, 
as well as our strategists, tacticians, and medical 
officers, will be working in ignorance regarding the 
effects of this revolutionary new weapon against 
naval and other targets not previously exposed to 
it. These tests, which are in the nature of a labora- 
tory experiment, should give us the information 
which is essential to intelligent planning in the 
future and an evaluation of the effect of atomic 
energy on our defense establishments. 
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Report on Denaturing of 
Atomic Explosives 
{Released to the press April 9] 

The Department of State, on March 28, 1946, 
made public A Report on the International Con- 
trol of Atomic Energy (Department of State 
publication 2498) In the public discussion of 
the Report questions have arisen with respect 
to the denaturing of materials utilized in atomic 
explosives. 

After consultation with the Department of 
State, Maj. Gen. L. R. Groves called together a 
group, representative of the outstanding scientists 
connected with the Manhattan Project during the 
development of the atomic bomb and all of whom 
are still connected with the project on either a 
full-time or consulting basis. This group has met 
and has just completed a conference in which the 
measure of safety afforded by the use of dena- 
turants was discussed. They prepared among 
other papers a report which can be released with- 
out jeopardizing security. Their report is as 
follows: 


“The possibility of denaturing atomic explo- 
sives has been brought to public attention in a 
recent Report released by the State Department on 
the international control of atomic energy. Be- 
cause, for security reasons, the technical facts 
could not be made public, there has been some 
public misunderstanding of what denaturing is, 
and of the degree of safety that it could afford. 
We have thought it desirable to add a few com- 
ments on these points. 

“The Report released by the State Department 
proposes that all dangerous activities in the field 
of atomic energy be carried out by an interna- 
tional authority, and that operations which by the 
nature of the plant, the materials, the ease of 
inspection and control, are safe, be licensed for 
private or national exploitation. The Report 
points out that the possibility of denaturing ex- 
plosive materials so that they ‘do not readily lend 
themselves to the making of atomic explosives’ 
may contribute to the range of licensable activi- 
ties, and to the overall flexibility of the proposed 
controls. The Report dees not contend nor is it in 
fact true, that a system of control based solely on 
denaturing could provide adequate safety. 

“As the Report states, all atomic explosives are 
based on the raw materials uranium and thorium. 
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In every case the usefulness of the material as 
an atomic explosive depends to some extent on 
different properties than those which determine 
its usefulness for peacetime application. The 
existence of these differences makes denaturing 
possible. In every case denaturing is accom- 
plished by adding to the explosive an_ isotope, 
which has the same chemical properties. These 
isotopes cannot be separated by ordinary chemical 
means. The separation requires plants of the 
same general type as our plants at Oak Ridge, 
though not of the same magnitude. The construe- 
tion of such plants and the use of such plants 
to process enough material for a significant num- 
ber of atomic bombs would probably require not 
less than one nor more than three years. Even 
if such plants are in existence and ready to operate 
some months must elapse before bomb production 
is significant. But unless there is reasonable as- 
surance that such plants do not exist it would be 
unwise to rely on denaturing to insure an interval 
of as much as a year. 

“For the various atomic explosives the denatur- 
ant has a different effect on the explosive properties 
of the materials. In some cases denaturing will 
not completely preclude making atomic weapons, 
but will reduce their effectiveness by a large factor. 
The effect of the denaturant is also different in the 
peaceful application of the materials. Further 
technical information will be required, as will also 
a much more complete experience of the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy and its economics, before 
precise estimates of the value of denaturing can 
be formulated. But it seems to us most probable 
that within the framework of the proposals ad- 
vanced in the State Department Report denaturing 
will play a helpful part. 

“In conclusion we desire to emphasize two points, 
both of which have been challenged in public dis- 
cussion. 1. Without uranium as a raw material 
there is no foreseeable method of releasing atomie 
energy. With uranium, thorium can also be used. 
2. Denaturing, though valuable in adding to the 
flexibility of a system of controls, cannot of itself 
eliminate the dangers of atomic warfare. 
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[Released to the press April 12] 
The Department of State has received a tele- 
gram dated April 5 from the American Chargé 
d'Affaires at Belgrade, Mr. Harold Shantz, trans- 
mitting the text of a note from the Yugoslav For- 
eign Office, dated April 4 and received by Mr. 
Shantz on April 5. The note was in reply to the 
note of the United States Government of March 
281 delivered by the Chargé on the same date. 


Text of Note 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Federa- 
tive Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia present their 
compliments to the Embassy of the United States 
of America and with reference to latter note of 
March 28 last, have the honour to state as follows: 

The Government of the FPRY regret that they 
are unable to comply with the desire of the Gov- 
ernment of the USA that officers of the American 
Army who had been at headquarters of Draza 
Mihailovich should, as witnesses, participate in the 
investigations and on the trial in the case of the 
traitor Draza Mihailovich. It is solely up to the 
Military court, which will deal with this case, to 
summon any witness whom it might deem neces- 
sary, and the Government of the FPRY are not 
entitled to exercise any influence upon the court. 

Furthermore, the Government of the FPRY 
cannot agree with the contents of the note deny- 
ing the treacherous attitude of Draza Mihailovich 
during the war. It is most surprising that after 
all that has up to now been published and ascer- 
tained of the treason and collaboration of Draza 
Mihailovich with the Germans in committing 
number of crimes upon our people, the note is over- 
looking these facts, and expressed an opinion which 
is not correct, since on the numerous trials of Draza 
Mihailovich treacherous officers’ evidence was 
given, absolutely freely, confirming all those docu- 
ments on the treason of Draza Mihailovich which 
are in possession of the Government of FPRY. 
This treason is being confirmed by tens of thou- 
sands of fighting men of the Yugoslav Army. This 
treason is being confirmed by tens of thousands of 
living witnesses whose relatives or goods perished 


by action of Draza Mihailovich and his men. 
After all, this treason confirms Draza Mihailovich 
himself, too. 

Besides it would be a great historical mistake 
to carry on declaring that Draza Maihailovich 
started the National Resistance against the Ger- 
mans in Yugoslavia in 1941 as it is stated in the 
note. He, it is true, organized in 1941 his bands, 
but—with a small exception—looked until Novem- 
ber 1941 passively at the fight of the partisans 
against the Germans when, on November 2, 1941, 
he openly attacked the forces of the National Re- 
sistance—the Partisans, and collaborated since 
then until the end directly or indirectly, without 
interruption, with the Germans, Italians and 
Ustashis against the Partisans respectively against 
the National Liberation Army. Today it is doubt- 
lessly proved, whereof there are living witnesses, 
that Draza Mihailovich [ garbled reps or, met| the 
German Command for the first time in August 
1941 in an armoured train in the vicinity of the 
small town of Ljig where the collaborating | ion | 
against the National Liberating movement was 
discussed. 

The appointment of Draza Mihailovich, Gen- 
eral and War Minister by the Emigrant Govern- 
ment in London changed in no way the facts; it 
is known that the Government made this appoint- 
ment just for the purpose of thus enabling Draza 
Mihailovich to have more success in his fight 
against the National Liberation movement, re- 
spectively for the purpose of enabling him to 
mobilize forces against the National Liberation 
Army. 

It is exactly known to the Government of the 
FPRY that ever since 1941 a British Military 
mission was with Draza Mihailovich, and that this 
mission left Draza Mihailovich in 1944. We have 
seen the whole world had already knowledge of 
Draza Mihailovich’s collaboration with the Ger- 
mans. After the departure of the British Mili- 
tary mission, as far as it is known to the Govern- 


1 BULLETIN of Apr. 14, 1946, p. 634. 
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ment of the FPRY, a military mission of the 
American Army arrived in August 1944 at the 
headquarters of Draza Mihailovich, which fact 
raised in the ranks of the National Liberation 
movement a considerable dissatisfaction. 

On the protest lodged by the Supreme Head- 
quarters of the National Liberation Army, the 
Allied Command replied that mission had only the 
task of receiving crashed airmen. 

The Government of the FPRY admit and be- 
lieve that Draza Mihailovich assumed the appear- 
ance as though he had a loyal attitude towards 
America, and that a number of American air- 
men forced to land on territory under his control 
But could he do elsewise—the more 
because he expected assistance in food and weap- 
ons for this favour? On this occasion the Gov- 


were saved. 
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ernment of the FPRY have to remind that forces 
of the National Liberation Army rescued, often 
not sparing their own lives, about two thousand 
Allied airmen most of them Americans. They 
considered that their duty towards their com- 
mandants in arms. 

The crimes of the traitor Draza Mihailovich 
against the people of Yugoslavia are far too big 
and horrible that it could be or should be allowed 
to be discussed whether he is guilty or is not. 

The Government of the FPRY assure the Gov- 
ernment of the USA that full defendants’ rights 
will be granted during the investigations as well 
as on the trial of the case. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to renew to the Embassy 
the assurance of their high consideration. 





U. S. Owners of Polish Property 


Granted Assistance 





[Released to the press April 8] 
Text of note transmitted by the Polish Embassy in 
Washington to the State Department on March 
29, 1946 in reply to queries made by the U.S. Am- 
bassador in Warsaw regarding the nationalization 
of industry in Poland and the question of compen- 


sation to American property owners 


The Ambassador of Poland presents his compli- 
ments to the Secretary of State and has the honor 
to inform him that the Provisional Government of 
National Unity has made a thorough analysis of 
the note of the United States Government of Janu- 
ary 17, 1946, in its desire to deal with the subject 
matters of the note in as concrete and detailed a 
manner as possible. However, no definitive and 
exhaustive reply is yet possible. The enactment 
of the law of January 3rd necessitates the issuance 
of numerous implementing orders and regulations, 
and such orders and regulations are now in the 
course of preparation. 

In conformity with Polish legal procedures, the 
statute of January 3rd sets forth principles of gen- 
eral application, leaving the implementation of 
such principles to executive orders and regulations. 
Therefore the Provisional Government of National 


* Not printed. 


Unity will be able to define in detail its position in 
relation to the questions touched upon in the note 
of the United States Government of January 17, 
only after the issuance of such executive orders 
and regulations pursuant to the law of January 3, 
1946, 

The Provisional Government of National Unity 
will at that time take up in detail the problems 
touched upon by the United States Government. 
The Provisional Government can, however, al- 
ready at this time state the principle that, pursuant 
to Article 7 of the law of January 3, United States 
citizens who believe themselves affected by that 
law are to receive compensation on an equal basis 
with Polish citizens. 

With reference to the matter raised in the note 
of the United States Government that United 
States citizens be granted entry permits to Poland 
for the purpose of acquainting themselves with 
the conditions of industrial establishments owned 
by them in Poland before September 1, 1939, the 
Provisional Government of National Unity ex- 
presses its readiness to give consideration to ap- 
plications of United States citizens to enter Poland 
on the basis of as liberal interpretation as possible 
of existing regulations. 

(Continued on page 682) 
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Elections 


Statement of the Allied Mission for Observing the Greek 





{Released to the press by the White House April 11] 

Formal signing of the unanimous report of the 
Allied Mission for Observing the Greek Elections 
took place last night in Athens, Greece. The re- 
port was signed on behalf of their respective mis- 
sions by the three Chiefs of Mission—Ambassador 
Henry Grady representing the United States Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Richard T. Windle representing the 
British Government, and General Arnaud Laparra 
representing the French Government. Other 
members of the United States Mission, with the 
rank of Minister, are: Joseph C. Green, Walter H. 
Mallory, Major General Harry J. Malony, James 
Grafton Rogers, William W. Waymack, and Her- 
man B. Wells. 

The three Chiefs of Mission will transmit an 
original signed copy of the report to their respec- 
tive Governments, and publication of the document 
simultaneously by the three Governments will take 
place at an early date. At that time the report 
will also be delivered to the Government of Greece. 

The formal signing of the report marked the 
termination of the Mission’s activities in Greece. 
Numerous members of the personnel of the Mis- 
sion—American, British, and French—already 
have departed from Greece and others will depart 
as quickly as transportation facilities permit. The 
following is a summary of the important conclu- 
sions outlined in the report of the Mission. This 
summary has been presented to the Greek Govern- 
ment and a copy has likewise been handed to the 
Soviet Ambassador in Athens in keeping with the 
three Governments’ earlier statement that the 
Soviet Union would be kept informed of the activi- 
ties of the Allied Mission even though it did not 
participate. 

The Greek elections of March 31 were conducted 
under conditions that warranted holding them on 
the date selected. They were on the whole free 
and fair, and the results represent a true and valid 
verdict of the Greek people, in the considered 
judgment of the Allied Mission To Observe the 
Greek Elections. 


iibieindiniee ee Ee 





This is the Mission’s final judgment in a report 
to the American, British, and French Govern- 
ments, made after analysis of factual information 
gathered in all parts of Greece by 240 trained obser- 
vation teams throughout the period of pre-election 
campaigning, on election day, and in the few days 
immediately after. 

The report recognizes “the present intensity of 
political emotions in Greece” and gives the election 
a favorable verdict after giving that factor in all 
its aspects study and consideration. If Leftist 
parties which boycotted the election had taken 
part, the single-house Parliament that was chosen 
would now include perhaps 20 percent, but cer- 
tainly not more than 25 percent, of the representa- 
tives of those parties, but this would not have 
altered the general outcome, the Mission reports. 

The Populist Party, a conservative party, had a 
majority in the popular vote and has a majority in 
the Parliament now. Almost all of the remaining 
votes and seats were won by the National Political 
Union, a party cooperating with the Populists, and 
the Liberal Party under former Premier Sophoulis. 

The Allied Mission’s report states that election 
day was peaceful and orderly, ranking well with 
past Greek elections and capable of standing com- 
parison as to decorum with general elections in 
France, Great Britain, and America. It points 
out that, while some of the registration lists of 
voters had been completely recompiled for the elec- 
tion and were satisfactory, others have not been 
corrected by striking off the names of all the dead 
and others not qualified to vote. War and disorder 
and careless administration of electoral laws are 
mentioned as being responsible for this. The total 
registration figures are therefore inaccurate and 
misleading. The Mission’s experts find that 
Greece’s population is about 7,500,000, that a maxi- 
mum of 1,989,000 males were qualified to be regis- 
tered, and that of those 1,850,000 actually were 
validly registered. This was 93 percent of the 
eligibles. The number who voted March 31 was 
1,117,000. While the presence of the names of 
dead or otherwise ineligible men on the uncor- 
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rected registers provided opportunity for fraud, 
the Mission found no evidence of such fraud on an 
important scale either in making up the lists of 
qualified voters or in plural voting. Among the 
specific findings of the section of scientific sampling 
experts of the Mission were these: For all Greece, 
71 percent of the names on registration lists were 
unquestionably valid, only 13 percent were invalid, 
and 16 percent were of doubtful validity. Sixty 
percent of the number validly registered actually 
voted. The 40 percent who did not vote included 
an estimated 9.3 percent who allegedly abstained 
for “party” reasons, and varying percentages for 
other reasons not identifiable with political strat- 
egy. However, the technical analysts have al- 
lowed, in their basic estimates, for from 10 to an 
absolute maximum 20 percent of “party” absten- 
tion, with 15 percent asa probable maximum. The 
15-percent estimate gives a total for deliberate 
abstainers of 280,000. But of the votes actually 
cast not more than 2 percent were cast illegally in 
the names of dead or unidentifiable persons. In 
other words, fraud of this kind may have been 
responsible for a maximum cf 22,000 votes out of 
approximately 1,117,000 and could not have in- 
fluenced general election results. Of the regis- 
tered voters who did not vote, only 11,000 can be 
definitely regarded as having abstained because 
unfairly prevented from voting, the sampling staff 
says. Though, therefore, the Mission finds that 
the opportunity for fraud that was presented by 
the exaggerated registration lists was not exploited 
in this election, it recommends in its report that all 
registration lists in Greece, in rural as well as city 
areas, be completely recompiled before the opinion 
of the Greek people is again sought on matters of 
national importance, so as to remove all possible 
justification for fraud charges based on inaccurate 
registers in the future. 

Some intimidation of voters both by Rightists 
and by Leftists was found, varying by regions and 
even villages. While this was general enough to 
be consequential on election day itself, it is re- 
garded by the Mission as an inevitable product 
of Greece’s experience under domestic dictatorship, 
under enemy occupation, and especially of the 
brief but desperate “civil war” between Leftist 
forces of the resistance movement and Greek Govy- 
ernment forces at the end of 1944. The passions 
thus generated did produce intimidation in the 
year preceding the election. This was particularly 
marked against extreme Leftists in the agricultural 
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regions of the Peloponnesus and in northwestern 
Greece. These conditions, says the Mission, had 
an important bearing on the abstention of EAM 
members from voting, and did have “some effect” 
on the election, without materially affecting the 
outcome. 

Presence of British troops in Greece had no ef- 
fect whatever on the election results, the Mission 
finds. 

Investigation of complaints about pro-Rightists 
bias by police and gendarmerie led to the conclu- 
sion that the police as a whole were loyal to their 
duties but that some of the gendarmerie showed 
partisanship. This, however, had a very minor in- 
fluence on the general results, the Mission says. 

While under the present Greek election law ab- 
stention is illegal, its practice as party strategy 
is too well established by custom to permit control 
by legalistic means, says the Mission, and it does 
not feel that party abstentions this time either 
altered the results or represent a new and alarming 
element in Greek politics. The fact that absten- 
tion, although a contravention of Greek law, was 
countenanced by the authorities gave even dis- 
sident elements an opportunity fully to indicate 
their views. The Mission is convinced that. its 
presence in Greece has a reassuring effect and con- 
tributed to orderliness. 

Today’s report by the Mission, which will be 
sent to the cooperating Allied Governments of 
France, the United States, and Great Britain, and 
the Union of South Africa, reveals how the un- 
precedented task of election observation in Greece 
was planned and organized and the methods used 
to arrive at conclusions. This summary of the 
report has been furnished to the above-named Gov- 
ernments and to the Greek Government and the 
Soviet Government. The Mission grew out of the 
agreement at Yalta by America, Great Britain, 
and Russia to help liberated countries set up demo- 
cratic governments, followed by the agreement of 
Greek political parties to seek such Allied help 
through election observation, and by the specific 
request thereafter of the then Greek Government. 
America, Great Britain, and France accepted the 
invitation. Russia declined. 

Last October Dr. Henry F. Grady was named 
chief of the American contingent, R. T. Windle 
of the British, and General Arnaud Laparra of 
the French. From November onward, through 
conferences in Athens and the other capitals, the 
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Mission took form. It was decided by acceptance 
of an American plan that the cooperating na- 
tionalities should merge completely into an Allied 
team, whose policies would be determined by 
the whole and whose report would be a single 
document. 

For operational purposes Greece was divided 
into five districts, with an Allied district board 
stationed at each district office, and in Athens a 
central board, headed by the three Chiefs of Mis- 
sion, functioned continuously from February 25 
to April 10. The observers, all of whom had been 
given an intensive background course on Greek 
conditions for a week in Italy before moving to 
(Greece, consisted of selected men from the Allied 
armed forces. Army personnel was used because 
of availability in the area, acquaintance with 
Mediterranean conditions, and suitability for the 
arduous task of constant travel in mountainous 
country under practically military conditions as 
to rations, equipment, and general living. Opera- 
tionally, the whole undertaking was set up on a 
military basis in order to meet requirements of 
supply, communications, and immediate organiza- 
tional efficiency. 

Two distinct methods of ascertaining facts were 
adopted. One was the method of scientific sam- 
pling, developed in great detail on the ground in 
Greece by outstanding American and British 
experts before the observation teams arrived. 
Questionnaire forms designed to assemble pre- 
cisely the information needed in order to answer 
the important questions were prepared. These 
were used by the 240 observer teams, which visited 
1,556 polling places in the pre-election period, 
watched the actual voting procedure all day at 
105 selected polling places, visited in addition 708 
other polling places on election day, and con- 
ducted many post-election inquiries and special 
investigations of typical complaints. 

Through a huge amount of data thus gathered 
from places carefully selected so as to be repre- 
sentative, under secrecy as to when and where ob- 
servers would appear, the sampling section of the 
Mission was able to arrive at definite statistical 
conclusions and report them to the whole Mission. 

The final report from this section was signed 
by Dr. Raymond Jessen, of the statistical labora- 
tory of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; by Mr. 
Oscar Kempthorne, of the statistical department 
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of Rothamsted Experiment Station, Harpenden, 
Herts, England; and by Dr. S. Shepard Jones, 
in charge of Public Attitudes Branch, Division 
of Public Liaison, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Meantime, in every district a simultaneous pro- 
gram of general inquiry, modeled on an “intelli- 
gence service”, was carried out, in which civilian 
personnel as well as all the military observers par- 
ticipated. Every available source of information 
was explored in this phase of the study. In the 
end the judgments arrived at through this method 
by the Allied district boards were compared with 
the conclusions based on scientific sampling, and 
were found to supplement and confirm each other 
on every basic point. Observer teams consisted of 
three men, an officer observer, the interpreter, and 
adriver. Jeeps were the vehicles used, frequently 
supplemented by long and difficult journeys on 
donkeys to remote places, sometimes by long walks. 
Water craft were also employed. And for reach- 
ing islands as well as maintaining communication 
between central and district headquarters, aircraft 
of several types were in operation regularly. In- 
terpreters for the Mission were all men. They 
were chosen by a careful screening process to guard 
against political bias, and the training of observer 
teams was so designed as to reduce the interpreter’s 
role to that of translation solely. Close contact 
was maintained between the Mission and those of- 
ficials of the Greek Government responsible for 
decisions and preparations for the election. The 
Mission accepted no responsibility in these fields 
beyond keeping itself informed and reporting to 
the Greek authorities such conditions as it found 
which might affect the election seriously. 

The Mission’s report points out that the date of 
the election was several times postponed by the 
Greek Government to meet requests by Left Wing 
parties, and that the method of proportional 
representation was adopted also as a concession to 
the Left. 
was found to characterize the election period. The 


Complete freedom of the press of Greece 


Mission mentions some criticisms to which it was 
itself subjected, now from the Right and now from 
the Left. 

The report transmitted to the cooperating Allied 
Governments 10 days after the election will be pub- 
lished in full, with complete documentation and 
explanation, as early as possible. 
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U.S. Aid in Economic Reconstruction of France 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY HILLDRING 





HE Unrrep Staves fully appreciates the needs 
Te France as she begins the long task of reha- 
bilitation and modernization. In every com- 
munity in the United States are returned soldiers 
who can testify to France’s shattered villages and 
broken towns. They can speak with firsthand 
knowledge of her crippled transportation system, 
her disabled industrial establishments, her pillaged 
agricultural resources. After two bitter winters, 
they know its need for fuel, and they have wit- 
nessed the painful lack of adequate foodstuffs 
among all classes of the population. They do not 
need to be convinced that, as a gallant ally and as 
a major victim of war and occupation and war 
again, France deserves a better fate than she is now 
suffering. Nor do they need to be persuaded that, 
as long as present conditions endure, France can- 
not make the contribution that she is capable of 
making to the recovery of Europe and of the world. 

Because of their recognition of the needs of 
France, the people and the Government of the 
United States have already made noteworthy con- 
tributions to her material recovery. ‘The first were 
made immediately after D Day, when, in order to 
enable them the more effectively to conduct their 
own civil administration, the Army made available 
to the French authorities many of the basic require- 
ments of civilian life. While the first difficult 
battles were being fought among the hedgerows of 
Normandy, the Army laid down on the beaches 
clothing and food and medicine, which the French 
themselves put into the hands of their local au- 


thorities. From its own short supply, the Army 





Excerpts from an address delivered at the reception to 
Leon Blum and the French Mission in New York, N. Y., 
on Apr. 12, 1946 and released to the press on the same 
date. Mr. Blum is Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of France on a special mission to the U. 8. 
For complete text of Mr. Hilldring’s address, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 248 of Apr. 12, 1946. 


provided gasoline and oil and lubricants so that 
the French could distribute the necessaries of life 
among the people whose homes, farms, and shops 
had unhappily stood in the line of battle. Between 
D Day and December 1944 the United States Army 
in cooperation with the British Army shipped 
175,000 tons of civilian supplies to southern 
France and northwest Europe. Such assistance 
was not grudged then, nor is it grudged now. It 
was rightly regarded as an essential ingredient of 
victory. 

Assistance to France on the part of the United 
States did not cease with the termination of hos- 
tilities. Since V—J Day the French have been 
enabled to purchase surplus equipment stored in 
depots and warehouses all over France. With it 
the French are restoring their ports and increasing 
the number of trucks on their roads. Until the 
railways of France are fully restored, trucks con- 
stitute a prime means of moving fuel and food 
from the areas in which they may be found to the 
cities and towns where they are needed. 

The United States has made a special effort to 
assist France in overcoming deficiencies in two 
critically required commodities. One is wheat. 
The other is coal. Let me speak first of wheat. 
When, several months ago, it became apparent that 
France would need considerable exports of wheat 
in order to maintain even a minimum diet, the 
United States made arrangements to cooperate 
fully in supplying them. Even though the war 
against Japan, then still going on, was exerting a 
heavy strain on all shipping resources, cargo ves- 
sels were made available to carry wheat to France. 
During the last six months of 1945, well over a 
million long tons of wheat were shipped. In the 
first three months of 1946, well over a half million 
more tons have been shipped. Nor has assistance 
to the French in the matter of wheat been rendered 
only in their own country. When the French au- 
thorities in command of the occupation zones in 
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dangerously short of breadstutfs, General Clay and 
General Clark lent them wheat from their own 
very short supplies. These loans helped to over- 
come the dangers that would inevitably arise if 
the populations of the various occupation zones 
were subject to widely disparate treatment. 

The United States does not assume that what it 
has already done to alleviate the urgent, immediate 


With other 


nations, It is planning not only to continue but to 


need of France for wheat is enough. 


increase the flow of grain until the basic require- 
ments of the French are fully met. If Americans 
can prevent, the French loaf will not be further 
shortened. 

Similarly, in the matter of coal the United States 
has endeavored earnestly to alleviate the problems 
of France. Since last August we have shipped five 
million tons to France, all of it in Liberty ships. 
We are also making underground mining machin- 
ery available. Meanwhile the French have raised 
their own coal production higher than the pre- 
war level—a magnificent achievement. 

Yet neither their own resources nor our ship- 
ments of coal are enough to meet the urgent re- 
quirements of reconstruction. The United States 
recognizes that more is needed if France is to get 
her industries going, her transport moving, her 
utilities operating fully. Consequently, we have 
not undertaken merely to help France with coal 
from our own supplies. In addition, we are sym- 
pathetic with the needs of France for the largest 
practicable allocations of the output of the mines 
of the Ruhr. 

The United States also regrets the continuation 
of arrangements within Germany that, in our 
opinion, prevent the most efficient exploitation of 
German resources for the benefit, first of all, of the 
nations despoiled by the Nazis. The supply of 
coal from the Ruhr has been governed largely by 
one factor—transportation. Efficient transporta- 
tion is needed to get food into the Ruhr so that 
miners can maintain a high level of individual out- 
put. Efficient transportation also is needed so that, 
once mined, the coal can be quickly distributed to 
the areas where it is most required. The view of 
the United States is that France is one of the most 
important of those areas. 

Unhappily, the efficiency of transportation in 
Germany is hampered greatly by the circumstance 
that no central administrative machinery exists 





Germany and Austria found themselves running 
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for its management. The railroads of Germany 
do not constitute one system. In effect, they con- 
stitute four systems, one for each occupation zone. 
Under such an arrangement, the advantage of cen- 
tral direction of this essential economic instrumen- 
tality is lost, and the sufferers are not only or even 
primarily the Germans. Rather they are the 
peoples of the liberated areas who require the out- 
put of German resources in the upbuilding of their 
industries and the restoration of their commercial 
and economic life. 


The reparations program as established at the 
Potsdam Conference last summer also embraces a 
concept which was different from that established 
after the first World War. Under the Potsdam 
Agreement, production by Germany of metals, 
chemicals, machinery, and other items that are di- 
rectly necessary to a war economy shall be rigidly 
controlled and restricted to approved peacetime 
needs of the German economy. After World War 
I, Germany retained and increased her industrial 
dominance over many of her neighbors and was 
able to utilize her economic power to force other 
countries to assist in her rearmament. From now 
on, Germany will be only one among many nations 
and will no longer enjoy the economic predom- 
inance which she established during the 1930’s, 
This policy does not mean that Germany will be 
perpetually enslaved, but she will no longer be 
permitted to play the tyrant in Europe, either 
economically or politically. Under the Potsdam 
Declaration the German productive capacity which 
is not needed for its peacetime needs will be re- 
moved in accordance with the reparations plan. 
l'urthermore, in accomplishing this industrial dis- 
armament of Germany it is the intention of the 
Allies to decentralize German economy for the pur- 
pose of eliminating the excessive concentration of 
economic power, which the Hitler Government 
found so useful in accomplishing the military re- 
armament of Germany. 

The reparation policy, therefore, has its con- 
structive as well as its removal aspects and under 
the Potsdam Agreement primary emphasis will be 
given in organizing German economy to the devel- 
opment of agriculture and peaceful domestic in- 
dustries. Only a Europe which is a stable, pros- 
perous, and progressive community in all of its 
parts will avoid those conflicts which have twice 
involved us in war and only in such a Europe, I 
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may add, can France or any other country enjoy 
health, prosperity and peace. 


So far I have been talking about economic re- 
construction. Now I want to speak of something 
which France craves even more profoundly: secu- 
rity. Itis hardly necessary for me to state that we 
are cordially at one on this objective too. No point 
in the post-war policy of the United States has 
been more categorically stated than our determina- 
tion that Germany shall not again be a menace. At 
Yalta we joined in declaring that “It is our in- 
flexible purpose to ensure that Germany 
will never again be able to disturb the peace of the 
world.” This commitment has been unequivocally 
repeated and expanded in subsequent agreements. 
I would like to add, however, that the French have 
a right to a unique sense of urgency on this point. 
We can understand this point of view only to the 
extent that we can imagine what it would be like 
to be in their shoes. Surely the least we can do 
in recognition of the gallant part they have played 
as our Allies is to make this effort of imaginative 
sympathy. 

Unity begins and is first tested on a small scale. 
From this point of view the Allied Control Coun- 
cil at Berlin has a significance far wider than 
It is the pilot model of international 
Friendly cooperation there has 


Germany. 
collaboration. 
been an essential part of our foreign policy all 
along. It is something for which we shall con- 
tinue not merely to speak but to work. I should 
like, at this point, to pay a special tribute to the 
untiring labors of Generals Koenig, Koeltz, Me- 
Narney, Clay, and their colleagues which have 
already accomplished so much in this direction. 
Their collaborative efforts have contributed and, 
I hope, will continue to make ever larger contri- 
bution to the solution of the German problem and 
thereby to the stability of Europe and the peace 
of the world. 

Tonight I have dwelt on some of the ways in 
which the United States has worked and will work 
with France in the pursuit of goals which are 
essentially the same for both. I have not wished 
to go into the points on which, from time to time, 
we have differed as to the best means of attaining 
those goals. That is not because I think we should 


ignore the fact that differences occur. IT simply 
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wanted to aflirm my belief that they can be worked 
out as we go along. That is my faith not only for 
France but for all of Europe, and all the world, 

When I speak thus hopefully of Europe, I 
realize that I am speaking in the presence of one 
who is not only a good Frenchman but a great 
European. Mr. Blum has been called the last of 
that distinguished line. Let us say rather that he 
is one of the first of a new line of great Europeans 
to set foot on the shores of a new age. 

The way to that order will be long and hard. 
The hatreds and obsessions with which Hitler left 
his curse upon mankind will not be cured in a 
day. To speak jauntily of our hopes would be to 
insult the sufferings of every famished child and 
every homeless Jew. So beside my faith in the 
future I want to set my determination. I believe 
it is also the determination of my Government and 
my countrymen. 

We shall not waver in our commitments. What 
we said at Yalta and at Potsdam that we would 
do we will do. 

We are committed to the pacification of Ger- 
many. To that end we shall maintain troops 
there in adequate numbers and civilian adminis- 
trators in necessary strength until the job is done. 

We are committed to the international expan- 
sion of production and trade upon which world 
prosperity and peace depend. To that end we 
shall continue to provide material assistance for 
immediate needs, and we shall vigorously cham- 
pion international economic arrangements look- 
ing to the creation of a balanced system of world 
trade and world commerce. 

We are committed to the expanding influence 
of the United Nations. To that end we shall seek 
to promote unity of action in all spheres of inter- 
national life. 


Confirmation of 


Bernard M. Baruch 


The Senate confirmed on April 5, 1946 the nom- 
ination of Bernard M. Baruch to be Representa- 
tive of the United States of America on the 
United Nations Commission on Atomic Energy. 
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The Importance of International Economic Relations 


to World Peace 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLAYTON 





NY EXAMINATION Of the importance of inter- 
A national economic relations to world peace is 
at the same time an examination of the foreign 
economic policy of the United States. The success 
or failure of that policy will, in the last analysis, 
he measured by our contribution to the safeguard- 
ing of the peace. 

The foreign economic relations of the United 
States cover a very wide range of problems. Each 
new problem presses so closely on the heels of its 
predecessor that there is little space between for 
reflection. 

Nevertheless, day-to-day decisions must fit into a 
broad policy pattern and must contribute to the 
attainment of our ultimate purpose. Not only 
must we know where we want to go but we must 
have a good idea of how we intend to get there. 

Clearly, the evaluation of economic policy in 
terms of its bearing on the maintenance of peace 
cannot proceed far in the absence of at least a 
rough analytical framework. Perhaps such a 
framework can be outlined very briefly in three 
propositions. 

We in the Department of State believe, first, that 
foreign economic policies which give effect to the 
principle of equal treatment for all nations will 
tend to eliminate some of the important causes of 
international friction and ill-will and will thus 
tend to strengthen the peace. 

Secondly, we believe that the adoption of wise 
and far-sighted economic policies will stimulate 
world trade and prosperity, and that prosperity 
itself is a direct bulwark of peace. 

Third, and most important, we believe that a 
Wise economic policy will contribute to prosperity, 
that prosperity is the most congenial economic 
atmosphere for the growth and spread of democ- 
racy and the institutions of freedom, and that the 
peace is safest in the hands of free men. 

Let us now take up these propositions in order. 

The first of these is the proposition that dis- 


criminatory economic policies can undermine 
friendly relations between states and weaken the 
structure of peace. Discrimination in this sense 
can take a multitude of forms. It can include pref- 
erential tariff systems, favoritism in the allocation 
of import quotas, or the use of exchange controls 
to the disadvantage of certain foreign countries. 
It can include the denial by a colonial sovereign 
of equality of access to the trade or raw materials 
of its colonies. It may be overt or concealed ; there 
are many ways of achieving discriminatory pur- 
poses in regulations or legislation which appear on 
their face to be of general applicability. 

Even though the economic effect of a particular 
act of discrimination be slight, the act may have 
consequences entirely out of proportion to its real 
significance. Acts of discrimination 
often provoke reactions in terms of national pride 
and honor, especially when nationalistic feelings 
have previously been aroused by other causes. 

A colonial sovereign which uses its political 
powers to deny to other nations the right of equal 
access to the trade and raw materials of dependent 
areas may do serious injury to the economy of 
its neighbors. The economic effects of imperi- 
alism may not be inherently incompatible with 
the interests of peace; but imperialism can be used 


economic 


to undermine the peace when the sovereign ob- 
structs trade and economic relations generally 
between the dependent areas and other nations. 

In the sense in which the terms are customarily 
used, no nation is really a “have” nation, as op- 
posed to a “have-not” nation, unless it obstructs 
access by other nations to its markets and raw 


An address delivered before the Academy of Political 
Science in New York, N. Y., on Apr. 11, 1946, and released 
to the press on the same date. For an address by Emilio 
G. Collado, Deputy on Financial Affairs to Mr. Clayton, 
on the subject of foreign trade and foreign investment, 
delivered on April 10 before the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers in Palm Beach, Fla., see Department of 
State press release 236 of April 9. 
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materials. Likewise, no nation is really a “have- 
not” nation, no matter how barren its territory 
may be of important natural resources, unless it 
is denied the right of access, on a basis of equality, 
to the trade and raw materials of other areas 
which are more richly endowed, This access may 
be denied in several ways. If nations rich in es- 
sential raw materials raise their tariffs on imports 
unreasonably, the purchase of such raw materials 
becomes difficult for countries which must have 
It is not inevitable, or even natural, that 
materials 


them. 
nations richly endowed with raw 
should be rich, while nations poorly endowed with 
such resources should be poor, Nature often pro- 
Such 
compensations may take the form of special skills 
of the so-called “have-not” peoples. When a so- 
called “have-not” nation enjoys equal rights on 
reasonable terms to economic intercourse with an 


vides compensations for such differences. 


area rich in natural resources, it has little further 
to gain in the way of economic advantages by 
forcing the area under its political control. If the 
principle of equality of access, on reasonable 
terms, to the trade and raw materials of the world 
were universally practiced, the appetite for ex- 
pansion of sovereignty, so productive of interna- 
tional friction, would largely disappear. 

This, we believe, is an important lesson for eco- 
nomic policy. Whether discrimination has its 
major impact on values as incalculable as national 
pride or as concrete as the standard of living, the 
nation discriminated against becomes a little more 
likely to regard itself as underprivileged and op- 
pressed. When such views are popular, there are 
always leaders who will cry for military action 
to obtain justice, and there are always followers 
who will listen. It may be doubted if the denial 
of equality of treatment in international economic 
matters could in itself ever lead directly to war: 
but it can contribute to the creation of an inter- 
national climate which is more congenial to war, 
and it can become one of a complex of factors 
which do lead directly to war. 

Let us turn now to the second proposition. We 
have said that the adoption of wise and far-sighted 
economic policies is capable of stimulating world 
trade and prosperity, and that prosperity itself 
is a bulwark of peace. As soon as the proposition 
is stated, however, it becomes apparent on simple 
historical grounds that prosperity alone cannot 
assure permanent peace. Within the limits of 
modern history, wars have occurred in good times 
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and peace has been preserved in bad times. But 
economic well-being, rising standards of living, ex- 
panding opportunities for work and trade do tend 
to create a psychological atmosphere in which ag- 
gressive impulses are less likely to become domi- 
nant. One could hardly put it better than it was 
put by Cordell Hull in 1937. 

“Peoples that are employed and prosperous are 
not easily incited to either internal or international 
strife. But peoples living in want and misery 
come to hold life cheaply and stand ready to gam- 
ble upon the use of force.” 


People do not differ much from one country to 
another or from one age to another in the universal 
desire to better their condition. If they are able 
through the peaceful channels of production and 
trade to secure for themselves a gradual improve- 
ment of their mode of living, they are more likely 
than otherwise to devote themselves to the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace. If, however, the eco- 
nomic environment is such that they are thwarted 
in their efforts to improve their lot, they may and 
often do seek outlets for their ambitions in conduct 
of a more violent sort. If they conclude that the 
obstacles to their improvement and advancement 
are internal, they may pursue their objectives in 
ways that lead to internal unrest or even to civil 
strife. If, however, they believe or are led to be- 
lieve that their distress arises from unfriendly 
external acts, their passions may take them down 
the road to military adventure and war. 

The third proposition, which we regard as the 
most important, is closely related to the second. 
We believe that economic policy can contribute to 
prosperity, that prosperity is the most congenial 
economic atmosphere for the growth and spread of 
democracy and the institutions of freedom, and 
that the peace is safest in the hands of free men. 

Democracy is in many ways a fragile form of 
political organization. 
young democracies, where the institutions of free- 
dom are not imbedded in a solid foundation of 
habit and tradition. 

For a democracy to function effectively, there 
must be an atmosphere of~mutual restraint, a dis- 
position to compromise differences, and a willing- 
ness to tolerate opposing views. In times of 
economic crisis, internal cleavages are widened, 
political conflicts arouse deep emotions and bitter- 
ness, and the inclination to compromise in order to 
preserve free government is weakened. 


This is especially true of 
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That prosperity can contribute to the strength- 
ening of the democratic¢ order is much more than a 
vague hypothesis. All of us, within our own life- 
times, have seen democracies fall apart under the 
pressure of economic crisis. When a choice must 
be made between civil liberties and democratic 
rights on the one hand, and the promise of a decent 
standard of living and economic security on the 
other hand, there are always many who will choose 
the latter, although it may clearly entail the loss of 
the former. When stomachs are empty, the rights 
of free citizenship are regarded as small consola- 
tion. In every democracy, there are always dema- 
gogs who will come to the fore in periods of 
economic crisis to bargain the promise of economic 
security for the surrender of freedom. It was no 
accident that the successes of the Nazi Party at the 
polls when German elections were still free showed 
a striking correlation to German unemployment 
fieures. 

If economic well-being is a factor of paramount 
importance in the defense of democracy, then how 
does the defense of democracy relate to the preser- 
vation of peace? The evidence is within reach of 
anvone whose memory extends across the tragic 
years of our century. Democracies, by their na- 
ture, are not only less able to organize and launch 
aggressive war, but they are less likely to desire 
war. It is virtually impossible to prepare for 
aggression without exercising a degree of ruthless- 
hess in the control of opinion and information 
which is utterly incompatible with the spirit of 
democracy. Even if it desired war, no govern- 
ment of a democratic state could force its people 
into a silent, united, and obedient phalanx without 
first subverting the people's rights. Simply from 
the point of view of the technical aspects of mili- 
tary preparations, democracy and aggression do 
hot mix. 

More important, however, is the fact that com- 
mon people, by and large, abhor war. Wherever 
it is within the power of the common man to decide, 
we may be reasonably certain that he will choose 
peace. The common man never wins a war. When 
rulers think of aggression in terms of national 
power and prestige, the reward of the common 
man will probably be conscription, mud, and 
death. When the rational prize is said to be 
markets and riches, the common man generally 
reaps ration cards, ersatz food, and inflation. So 
long as the organs of public information and opin- 
ion are free, and so long as the people control the 
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government and not the government the people, we 
shall not be misled if we trust the people to choose 
peace. 

In the words of Sir William Beveridge, “to make 
the world safe for democracy does increase the 
chances of its being a peaceful world, for the com- 
mon man neither has nor thinks he has anything to 
gain by war.” 

Prosperity, then, is a bulwark of peace, both as a 
direct deterrent to war and as an ally of democ- 
racy. 

In the presence of this framework of ideas, let us 
turn now to questions of policy—to the question of 
what we should do and what we can do to stimulate 
prosperity here and abroad. 

Our problems are of two kinds. There are im- 
mediate problems, relating principally to the tasks 
of making good the material ravages of war. 
There are longer-run problems, involving the 
organization of the world economy to achieve the 
maximum output of goods and services and the 
elevation of living standards. ‘The two are by no 
means independent of each other. If we should 
bungle the job of solving the economic problems of 
the transition from war to peace, we shall certainly 
delay, and we may even lose, the opportunity to 
organize the world economy for enduring prosper- 
itv. In the eyes of people who lack a roof over 
their heads today, the construction of a substantial 
dwelling for use in the future will have to wait. 

The world is now in the cruel aftermath of a 
ghastly war. Each day brings fresh reports of 
suffering and misery over wide areas, new accounts 
of hunger, disease, and the still-spreading ravages 
of war. In Europe and Asia, many millions of 
people are right now on the verge of starvation. 
Throughout these continents, fuel and raw materi- 
als to run the factories and fertilizers to restore 
the land are dangerously scarce. Many countries 
are caught in a vicious circle: Without food, coal 
miners cannot dig coal; without coal, factories can- 
not produce agricultural machinery and fertiliz- 
ers; without farm machinery and_ fertilizers, 
farmers cannot produce food. 

If we were to ignore these problems, or to under- 
estimate their importance, we should do so at our 
peril. Neither peace nor prosperity can be secure 
so long as great areas of the world are submerged 
in the economic morass of post-war disorganiza- 
tion. Assistance from the United States, and from 
all other countries in a position to help, is the main 
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source of hope to the areas which have been devas- 
tated by war. 

President Truman, in his Army Day speech last 
Saturday, set the keynote of our policy: 


“The United States”, he said, “is in a position 
to help; we are helping now, and we shall continue 
to help. We shall help because we know that we 
ourselves cannot enjoy prosperity in a world of 
economic stagnation. We shall help because eco- 
nomic distress, anywhere in the world, is a fertile 
breeding ground for political upheaval. And we 
shall help because we feel it is simple humani- 
tarianism to lend a hand to our friends and allies 
who are convalescing from wounds inflicted by our 
common enemy.” 


As evidence that we are fulfilling the President’s 
pledge is the fact that a larger tonnage of supplies 
now leaves our Atlantic ports each month than was 
shipped in the peak month of the war. The prod- 
ucts of American farms and factories are moving 
abroad through many channels to aid the sick and 
the hungry, to plant the land and rebuild the cities, 
and to start again the wheels of production and 
trade. They are moving through the machinery 
of UNRRA, through direct procurement here by 
foreign governments and importers, and under re- 
construction loans made by the Export-Import 
Bank. Goods will begin to move before long under 
credits extended by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, to whose treas- 
ury the United States is the largest contributor. 

Let us turn now to the longer-run problems, to 
the problems of employing foreign economic policy 
to expand trade and promote prosperity. Pros- 
perity abroad is dependent on the state of foreign 
trade to a much greater degree than many of us 
realize. For many countries, thriving foreign 
trade means prosperity and stagnant international 
trade means severe distress. Several countries nor- 
mally derive more than a quarter of their total 
national income from their foreign trade. Some 
countries derive more than half of their income 
from foreign trade. The figures run all the way 
up to 67 percent, which is the figure for Norway. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that economic well- 
being and political stability abroad will depend 
largely, in the years to come, on the state of inter- 
national trade. 

Our unparalleled economic strength and our 
position in world trade demand that the United 
States take the lead in an effort to put the trade 
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of the world back on a healthy basis. Great 
Britain, leader of the greatest international trad- 
ing area in the world, is prepared to assume full 
partnership with us in this high enterprise pro- 
vided we can assist her throughout the next criti- 
cal three- or four-year period of reconversion from 
war to peace. To this end, we have negotiated a 
financial agreement with the United Kingdom. 
This agreement is now before the Congress for ap- 
We consider it the key to our entire for- 
eign economic policy. If that policy is to have a 
fair chance of success it is essential that the Con- 


proval. 


gress approve this agreement. 

If world trade is to become a highway of peace, 
we and other peace-ioving nations must foreswear 
the use of the tactics of economic nationalism which 
turned the international economy into a jungle in 
the period between the two wars. We must not 
again permit trade to be strangled in a web of 
excessive tariffs, quotas, embargoes, preferences, 
subsidies, licenses, exchange controls, clearing 
agreements, barter deals, and discriminations of all 
kinds. The Hawley-Smoot tariff of 1930, the 
highest in our history, was passed in sublime disre- 
gard of its effect on foreign countries. This tariff 
act caused serious injury to foreign economies, and 
brought numerous heavy reprisals and retaliations. 

The trade practices which prevailed in the 1930's 
have been aptly described as “beggar my neighbor” 
policies. Each nation tried to improve its own 
position at the expense of its neighbors. The net 
effect of these practices was to depress living stand- 
ards, to engender ill-will among nations, and to 
contribute to the political and economic instability 
of the decade. 

International trade will contribute to prosperity 
and well-being to the extent that it is organized 
within a framework which will advance the inter- 
national division of labor and minimize trade dis- 
criminations. A plan to establish such a frame- 
work is contained in our Proposals for Fapansion 
of World Trade and Employment, which were 
worked out in preparation for the forthcoming 
World Conference on Trade and Employment. 
The Proposals represent what we believe to be an 
effective and realistic framework for a concerted 
international attack on the restrictions and dis- 
criminations which hobbled world trade before the 
war. They would achieve in the field of interna- 
tional trade what the Bretton Woods agreements 
should achieve in the field of monetary and ex- 
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change problems; in fact, the Proposals are de- 
signed to dovetail with and to supplement the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements. The Proposals contem- 
plate the establishment of an International Trade 
Organization, which would be tied into the United 
Nations through the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and the adherence by all members to a detailed 
charter, which would establish rules of trading 
policy and conduct. 

These are the principal lines of action which 
should be followed in the interests of prosperity 
and rising standards of living for all peoples 
everywhere. The position of responsibility and 
leadership which the United States occupies in the 
world demands that we vigorously pursue the 
achievement of these ends. They are not only 
good in themselves, but their realization will im- 
prove the chances that this peace will endure. 


Answer to Inquiries on German- 
Owned Factories in Spain 


{Released to the press April 11] 
In answer to inquires CONCEPNING Press dispatche Ss 
alleging that the Department of State had uncov- 
ered Nazi atomic plants in Spain, the Department 
issucd the following statement: 


The Department of State has no information 
that German-owned factories in Spain are working 
on atomic research. The Department does know 
of German-owned factories in Spain, particularly 
in Bilbao, but has no information that these or 
any other plants in Spain are being used in con- 
nection with atomic-energy projects. 

The Department has information that 2.200 
Germans classified as obnoxious remain in Spain 
and hopes for further cooperation from the Span- 


Included 


among these are certain technicians, but the De- 


ish Government in removing them. 
partment has no specific information as to their 
individual skills. Their repatriation to Germany 
is being sought because they took part in activities 
aiding the German war effort. The names of all 
obnoxious Germans in Spain known to the Amer- 
ican and British Governments have been given 
and are being given to the Spanish Government, 
together with their addresses when known. 
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Commendation to Generals 
McNarney and Clay on 


German Industry Settlement 


[Released to the press April 12] 
Text of a letter of commendation sent by Acting 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson to Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson concerning the part 
played by Gen. Joseph T. McNarney and Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay in the successful negotiation of 
the level-of-industry settlement recently agreed 
by the four occupying powers in the Allied Con- 


trol Couneil in Berlin 


April 5, 1946 
My Dear Mr. Parrerson : 

I should like to express to you my gratification 
at the part played by General McNarney and Gen- 
eral Clay in the successful negotiation of the level 
of industry settlement, recently agreed by the four 
Occupying Powers in the Control Council, Berlin.’ 
The terms of that settlement conform closely to the 
conception of this government with respect to the 
appropriate interpretation of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. They appear to satisfy the agreed require- 
ments with respect to security and reparations, and 
at the same time to promise the Germans the pos- 
sibility of an adequate and rising standard of liv- 
ing, When present acute problems of fuel, food, and 
transport are solved. 

I appreciate fully that this negotiation was tech- 
nically complex and required the resolution of 
widely conflicting national viewpoints. The vig- 
orous and constructive role played by the Ameri- 
can element in the achievement of quadripartite 
agreement appears to me worthy of the high com- 
mendation of the government. 

Would you convey my congratulations in this 
matter to General MacNarney, General Clay, and 
their staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dran ACHESON 
cleting Secretary 


The Honorable 
Roserr P. Parrerson, 
Secretary of War. 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 14, 1946, p. 636. 
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Answer to Soviet Inquiry 
on Charges Against 
Lieutenant Redin 


Statement issued by the Department on April 9 


The Soviet Embassy on April 6 inquired of the 
Department of State regarding the arrest of Lt. 
Nicolai G. Redin at Portland, Oregon, on March 
26, 1946. The Soviet Embassy indicated that ac- 
cording to its information there is no foundation 
for the charges brought against Lieutenant Redin. 
It therefore asked that the case be dropped since 
Lieutenant Redin was innocent of the charges 
brought against him. . 

The Soviet Embassy was informed by the De- 
partment of State today that under United States 
juridical procedure the decision as to whether any 
prosecution should be brought rests with the De- 
partment of Justice and the appropriate grand 
jury and not with the Department of State. The 
Embassy was also assured that Lieutenant Redin 
would be afforded full protection under American 
law and that any trial would be just and fair. 


‘Lieutenant Redin, who was indicted on Apr. 8 by a 
Federal grand jury at Seattle, Wash., on five counts, is 
charged with having induced an unnamed person to give 


him data on the submarine tender U.S.S. Yellowstone. 





POLISH PROPERTY —Continued from page 670 


The Provisional Government of National Unity 
states that, irrespective of the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the future in granting compensation in 
accordance with the provisions of the law of Janu- 
ary 5, 1946, there is no doubt that United States 
citizens will be accorded facilities for acquainting 
themselves with the state of industrial enterprises 
owned by them in Poland before September 1, 
1939. 


Explanatory Note by State Department 


With a view to facilitating the entry into Poland 
of those American citizens who desire to inspect 
their properties there, the Department of State is 
prepared to lend its assistance in transmitting re- 
quests for entry permits to the Polish Govern- 
ment through the American Embassy at Warsaw. 
Requests for entry permits should be made when 
applying for passports. 
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Resumption of Relations 


With Haiti 


[Released to the press April 8] 

The Department of State has instructed the 
Embassy at Port-au-Prince to resume diplomatic 
relations with the Government of Haiti on April 8 
and has informed the Embassy of Haiti in Wash- 
ington in the same sense. 

The President of Haiti resigned on January 11, 
1946. The Cabinet having resigned a few days 
arlier, executive power was assumed provisionally 
by a Military Executive Committee of three officers 
of the Garde d’Haiti headed by Colonel Franck 
Lavaud. The committee subsequently dissolved 
the two legislative chambers and decreed national 
legislative elections for May 12. The new cham- 
bers are expected to draft a new constitution and 
to elect a President, to whom the Military Execu- 
tive Committee will surrender power. The com- 
mittee has decreed that no member of the mili- 
tary may be a candidate in these elections, and 
the members of the committee have stated that 
they themselves are not candidates for the presi- 
dency and that they intend to retire from political 
activities as soon as power can be assumed by a 
constitutional civilian regime. 

Following the change in government and in ac- 
cordance with established inter-American proce- 
dures, consultations regarding recognition were 
immediately undertaken among the American re- 
publics last January. These consultations demon- 
strated general agreement that the change of gov- 
ernment in Haiti had not taken place through Axis 
influence. However, a number of governments 
expressed reluctance to extend recognition in view 
of the wholly military nature of both the Military 
Executive Committee and the Cabinet. Recogni- 
tion was accordingly deferred awaiting further 
developments which have now included the sched- 
uling of elections next month and the disqualifica- 
tion of the military, on its own initiative, from 
being candidates therein. Subsequent consulta- 
tions have revealed a consensus of views in favor 
of recognition in the light of the situation as set 
forth above and the fact that the Military Execu- 
tive Committee (a) has control of the machinery 
of government and of the country, (4) appears to 
enjoy the full support of the Haitian people, and 
(c) has declared its intention to fulfil its inter- 
national obligations and is able to do so. 
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Canada Purchases 
U. S. Defense Installations 


United States and 


Canada, finding it mutually advantageous at this 


The Governments of the 


time to expedite and simplify the procedure relat- 
ing to the disposition of defense facilities and 
equipment provided in Canada by the United 
States, have accordingly concluded an agreement 
for the purchase by the Canadian Government for 
the sum of $12,000,000 (U.S.) of certain defense 
installations and projects and/or equipment and 
supplies connected therewith owned by the United 
States Government and located in Canada which 
had not previously been transferred to Canada. 
Details of the transaction were worked out by 
representatives of the oflice of the Field Commis- 
sioner for Foreign Liquidation for Canada and 
the North Atlantic Areas on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of State and the President of War Assets 
Corporation, Canada. 

The installations and equipment referred to in- 
clude those located along the Alaska Highway and 
Northwest Staging Route, wartime weather sta- 
tions located in northeastern Canada, surplus 
movable property reported by the United States 
Government to War Assets Corporation but which 
has not been sold, and certain naval and air equip- 
ment which has been provided the United King- 
dom under lend-lease and which when returned to 
The 


United States Government will endeavor to make 


United States account remained in Canada. 


available to Canada such surplus equipment to be 
used in the training programs of the Canadian 
armed forces as may be desired by Canada up to 
April 1, 1947 in such quantities and at such prices 
as may be negotiated between the two Governments 
up toa maximum cost of $7,000,000 (U.S.). 

Both Governments feel that this agreement is 
mutually advantageous and that its conclusion 
tgain demonstrates the ability of the United States 
and Canada to reach by negotiation satisfactory 
and beneficial agreement on the problems of the 
post-war period! 


ee a 





‘For text of the exchange of notes between the U. S. and 
Canadian Governments, see Department of State press 
release 229 of Apr. 8. 


Air-Transport Agreement 
with Belgiu m 


The Department of State on April 9, 1946 re- 
leased to the press the text of the air-transport 
agreement concluded between the Governments of 
the United States and Belgium. The text of the 
agreement follows substantially that of the air- 
transport agreement with the United Kingdom, 
as printed in the Buttertn of April 7, with the 
exception of that section of the annex which 
provides for the air routes as follows: 


*( Points on any of the routes may, at the option 
of air carrier, be omitted on any or all flights.) 


1. Route to be served by air carriers of Bel- 
gium: 

Belgium to New York by a direct route via the 
British Isles and other intermediate points; in 
both directions. 


2. Routes to be served by air carriers of the 
United States: 

(a) The United States to Brussels by a direct 
route via the British Isles and other intermediate 
points to India and beyond; in both directions. 

(4) The United States via the Azores and Da- 
kar (and via South America) and intermediate 
points to Leopoldville, and beyond via interme- 
diate points, to the Union of South Africa; in 


both directions.” 


Addresses of the Week on 
Inter-American Cooperation 


Assistant Secretary Braden addressed the For- 
eign Policy and Pan American Associations on 
April 13, 1946 in Philadelphia, Pa., on the subject 
of inter-American cooperation and its relation to 
world peace. For the text of Mr. Braden’s ad- 
dress, see Department of State press release 237 
of April 10, For an address on inter-American 
collaboration delivered by Joseph F. MeGurk, 
American Ambassador to the Dominican Repub- 
lic, before the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce at Indianapolis, Ind., on April 12, see De- 
partment of State press release 240 of April 10. 
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[Released to the press by the White House March 29] 
WHEREAS certain air navigation and aeronauti- 
cal communications facilities provided by the 
United States for military purposes are located at 
points in foreign tervitory and elsewhere outside 
the continental limits of the United States where 
such facilities can be utilized to material advan- 
tage in the operation of international air carriers 
of the United States and of other nations; and 

Wuereas it is desirable that temporary provi- 
sion be made for the custody, operation and main- 
tenance of such facilities pending the completion 
of arrangements for their permanent operation or 
disposition : 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and _ statutes, 
including Title I of the First War Powers Act, 
1941 (55 Stat. 838), and as President of the United 
States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


1. There are transferred to the Department of 
Commerce all functions and authority, facilities, 
property, records, equipment and maintenance 
supplies of the War and Navy Departments relat- 
ing to the care, control, maintenance and opera- 
tion, of air-navigation, air-traffic-control, airway- 
communication, and meteorological facilities of 
the United States Government (including compo- 
nents thereof and all structures and equipment 
appurtenant thereto or used in connection there- 
with) which (a) are located at points in foreign 
territory and elsewhere outside the continental 
limits of the United States, (6) are determined by 
the War or Navy Departments, as the case may 
be, to be no longer required for military purposes, 
(ce) are determined by the Department of Com- 
merce to now be or to be likely to become useful 
in connection with the safe and efficient operation 
of United States civil aircraft in foreign air com- 
merce, and (d@) can be continued in operation with 
funds available to the Department of Commerce 
for the purpose. 

2. The Department of Commerce, in carrying 
out the provisions of section 1 of this order, and 
to the extent permitted by law, is authorized and 


empowered to make, with the collaboration and 


* Executive Order 9709; 11 Federal Register 3389. 


approval of the Department of State when the 
property is located in foreign territory, arrange- 
ments with the appropriate agencies of the respect- 
ive foreign Governments, or with an appropriate 
international agency, or with any air carrier or 
other suitable private agency, for the interim cus- 
tody, operation, and maintenance of facilities 
transferred to the Departuient of Commerce under 
the provisions of this order. 

3. The Department of Commerce is authorized, 
on behalf of the United States, to accept funds 
from any foreign Government or air carrier in 
payment for services rendered in the operation of 
facilities transferred under this which 
funds shall be covered into the general fund of 
the Treasury. 

4. The functions vested in the Department of 
Commerce hereunder may be performed by the 
Secretary of Commerce through such agencies and 
personnel of the Department of Commerce and in 
such manner and subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as he shall determine. 

5. The provisions of this order shall become 
effective with respect to the facilities and equip- 
ment at each location at such time or times as 
may be agreed upon between the Department of 
Commerce and, as the case may be, the War 
Department or the Navy Department. 

6. The provisions of this order shall be applic- 
able to the facilities, property, and functions 
transferred by Executive Order No. 9669 of De- 
cember 28, 1945, which order is hereby superseded. 

7. The provisions of this order shall not be ap- 
plicable to loran or other sea and air navigation 
facilities now operated by the Coast Guard, nor 
to any functions or authority of the Navy Depart- 
ment respecting such facilities. 

8. Such further measures and dispositions as 
may be determined by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget to be necessary or appropriate to 
effectuate the provisions of this order shall be 
taken and carried out at such time and in such 
manner as he shall prescribe. 

Harry 5S. TRUMAN. 


order, 


The White House, 
March 29, 1946. 
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Transfer of Corporations of O[AA to the Department of State 





STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


{Released to the press by the White House April 10] 
I have today signed an Executive Order trans- 
ferring corporations of the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs to the Department of State. The order 
terminates the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
and places those of its functions involving con- 
tinued cooperation with the other American repub- 
lics in a regular department of our Government. 
The Office of Inter-American Affairs has made 
It has 
developed a new pattern of international relation- 


an invaluabic contribution to our victory. 
ships. Its cooperative programs wiih other Amer- 
ican republics, in the fields of health and sanita- 
tion, food supply, education, transportation, and 
hemisphere economic advancement, serve as guides 


to what can be done by the governments every- 
where when they are willing to cooperate in solv- 
ing problems of mutual interest to their peoples. 
As it initiated and developed programs of co- 
ordination and cooperation during the war-emer- 
gency years, the OIAA progressively transferred 
them to other agencies and departments for their 
completion or continuation. On August 31, 1945, 
I signed Executive Order 9608! transferring the 
information functions of the OIAA to the Depart- 
ment of State. With today’s order, the completion 
of action programs, undertaken by the OIAA 
through its corporations to implement and _per- 
petuate our good-neighbor policy, becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of State. 


STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


[Released to the press April 10] 

Responsibility for the continued performance of 
the extensive health and sanitation, agricultural 
and educational cooperative programs conducted 
in the other American republics by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs has been intrusted directly 
to the Secretary of State under an Executive order 
signed today by President Truman. These pro- 
grams were not carried out by the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs itself but through Government 
corporations which it controlled. The cooperative 
health and sanitation and agricultural programs 
were conducted through the medium of the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American A ffairs and the cooperative 
educational programs through the Inter-Ameri- 
can Educational Foundation. Control over these 
corporations, and consequently the task of assuring 
the successful accomplishment of their programs, 
is now vested by the Executive order in the Secre- 
tary of State. 


the continuous and smooth functioning of the cor- 


The transfer will in no way affect 


porations, which will now operate directly under 
the auspices of the Secretary of State. 


The presidential order brings to a close any di- 
rect operations of the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, and its functions are, therefore, termi- 
nated, except for those necessary to insure the 
orderly disposition of its personnel, records, funds. 
and property and the satisfactory winding up of 
such of its affairs as cannot be completed before 
May 20, 1946, the effective date of the order. Such 
reserved functions are transferred to the Depart- 
ment of State for appropriate action. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Inter-American Educational Foundation are not 
the only corporations operated by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs whose control is now being 
turned over to the Secretary of State by the Presi- 
dent. Also included in this transfer are three 
other corporations, the Inter-American Transpor- 
tation Corporation, the Inter-American Naviga- 
tion Corporation, and Prencinradio, whose pro- 
grams have been completed with the exception of a 
transportation program in Mexico under an agree- 


' BULLETIN of Sept. 2, 1945, p. 307. 
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ment with the Government of that country which is 
After that 
date these corporations will be devoted only to 


scheduled to expire on June 30, 1946. 


winding up their affairs. 

In assuming this responsibility, delegated by 
the President, it is the purpose of the Depart- 
ment of State to insure the successful perform- 
ance, under conditions of peacetime economy and 
efficiency, of the highly important cooperative 
programs of the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the Inter-American Educational Foun- 
dation, for which commitments have been given 
to the other American republics. Funds for the 
accomplishment of these programs are derived 
from congressional appropriations under the con- 
tract authority granted by Congress in 1944 and 
by means of contributions received from the gov- 
ernments of the other American republics in 
whose countries cooperative programs are being 
carried out, Consequently, no interruption or 
alteration in the vigorous and sustained prosecu- 
tion of these programs is envisioned. 

These Government corporations, control over 
which is being vested in the Secretary of State, 
ure non-profit The 
Secretary of State will designate the members of 


membership corporations. 


the corporations (who are the equivalent of stock- 
holders in a commercial corporation) and will 
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nominate the members of the board of directors 
of each corporation. It is expected that identical 
members and directors will be thus designated for 
the corporations, thus assuring uniformity of 
policy control and a maximum of coordination in 
the development of their various programs. Rep. 
resentatives of the different offices of the Depart- 
ment of State concerned with the progress of the 
cooperative programs of the corporations will be 
included in the management of the corporations, 
In this way the cultural programs of the Depart- 
ment under Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
Benton, the economic programs under Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs Clayton, will re- 
ceive full representation under the policy control 
of Assistant Secretary for American Republic 
Affairs Braden on the boards of the corporations, 

The complete and successful performance of the 
cooperative health and sanitation and agricultural 
programs of the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the cooperative educational programs 
of the Inter-American Educational Foundation 
has the firm and decided backing of the Depart- 
ment of State. By contributing through mutual 
collaboration to the improvement of living stand- 
ards and the general welfare of the people of the 
Americas, they serve to fulfil basic aspirations 
of the good-neighbor policy. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 9710 ! 


‘TERMINATING THE OFFICE OF INTER-AMERICAN AF- 
FAIRS AND TRANSFERRING CERTAIN OF Its FuNC- 
TIONS 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and statutes, including Title I of the 
First War Powers Act, 1941, and as President of 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


1. The Office of Inter-American Affairs (estab- 
lished as the Office of Coordinator of Inter- Ameri- 
can Affairs by Executive Order No, 8840 of July 
30, 1941, and renamed the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs by Executive Order No, 9532 of March 25, 
1945), hereinafter referred to as the Office, is ter- 
minated., 

2. There are transferred to the Secretary of 
State all functions of the Director of the Office with 
following-named 


respect to the corporations, 


‘11 Federal Register 3941. 


namely, the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
the Inter-American Educational Foundation, Inc., 
the Institute of Inter-American Transportation, 
the Inter-American Navigation Corporation, and 
Prencinradio, Inc., together with all rights and 
interests, authority, and obligations of the Director 
and of his predecessors with respect to such cor- 
porations. All other functions of the Director are 
terminated. The Director shall, prior to the effee- 
tive date of this order, take such steps as may be 
appropriate and necessary on his part to effectuate 
the provisions of this order, including the turning 
over to the Secretary of State of the capital stock 
of the said corporations. 

3. There are transferred to the Department of 
State (a) all of the functions of the Office with 
respect to the aforesaid corporations, (b) the duty 
of winding up any affairs relating to the Office and 
functions terminated by this order which shall re- 
main unliquidated on the effective date of this or- 
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der. (c) the records, property, and funds of the 
Oflice, and (d) so much of the personnel of the 
Office as shall remain therein on the effective date 
of this order. All other functions of the Office 
are terminated, 

}. As soon as possible after the promulgation of 
this order the Secretary of State shall furnish the 
Director of the Office a list of such of the personnel 
of the Office as the Secretary shall determine to 
be required by the Department of State for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this or- 
der; and the Director shall, prior to the effective 
date of this order, separate from the service or 
transfer to other Government agencies the person- 
nel of the Office excluded from such personnel list. 

5. Except as otherwise provided in this order, 
the provisions hereof shall take effect as of the 
opening of business May 20, 1946, 

6, All provisions of prior Executive orders in 
conflict with this order are amended accordingly. 

Harry S. Truman 

Tue Wuire Hovse, 

April 10, 19.46. 


Mexican Educator 
Visits U.S. 
[Released to the press April 10] 

Adela Formoso de Obregén Santacilia, founder 
and president of the University for Women of the 
National University of Mexico, is now in the 
United States at the invitation of the Department 
of State to study university administration and 
educational institutions for women in this country. 
She is also interested in observing methods in this 
country for the prevention of blindness. She 
plans to spend three months in the United States, 
Visiting educational and social-welfare centers in 
Washington, Richmond, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Detroit, Ann Arbor, and Chicago. 

In addition to her work in founding and direct- 
ing the University for Women, the first institution 
of higher learning for women in Mexico, Senora 
de Obreg6n has been one of the principal organ- 
izers of many other organizations for the further- 
ing of women’s education and social-welfare work 
in her country. 
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Funds for the Department’s 
Intelligence Program 
STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press April 11] 

The Secretary of State announced on April 11 

his intention to seek a restoration of the sum of 

$4,150,136 for the Department’s intelligence pro- 

gram which had been eliminated from its 1947 

budget by the House Appropriations Committee. 
The Secretary stated : 


*T cannot stress too strongly my firm conviction 
that a well-organized research and intelligence 
service in the Department working in close col- 
laboration with the imtelligence services of the 
Army and the Navy and the newly established Na- 
tional Intelligence Authority is not only an essen- 
tial instrumentality in the conduct of our national 
policy but represents a vital element of our national 
security system. The failure of the House Appro- 
priations Committee to appropriate any funds for 
this service makes it impossible for the Department 
to undertake even a modest foreign intelligence 
program, and, of course, virtually precludes any 
effective collaboration on the part of the Depart- 
ment with the National Intelligence Authority es- 
tablished by the President on January 22. I am 
hopeful that adequate funds for intelligence pur- 
poses will be voted by the Senate and ultimately 
agreed upon in conference.” 





The Foreign Service 











Consular Offices 


The American Consulate General at Mukden, Man- 
churia, Was opened to the public on March 27, 1946. 

The American Consulate at 
reestablished on April 2, 1946. 


Bremen, Germany, was 


Confirmations 


On March 27, 1946 the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of W. Averell Harriman to be Ambassador Extra 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Great Britain. 

On April 11, 1946 the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of George S. Messersmith to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States to Argentina. 
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Publicati 

of the DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 


case of free publications, which may be obtained from 
the Department of State. 


A Report on the International Control of Atomic 
Energy. Pub. 2498. xiii, 61 pp. 20¢. 

Report prepared for the Secretary of State’s Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy by a Board of Consultants, 
March 16, 1946. 


Charter of the United Nations. Pub. 2472. 2 pp. 
Free. 
A poster containing the preamble and text of the 
United Nations Charter, and facsimile signatures of 
the American Delegation and of the chairmen or lead- 
ing members of other delegations to the San Fran- 
cisco conference. 


Why Lend to Britain? Address by Clair Wilcox, 
Director, Office of International Trade Policy, De- 
partment of State, January 1946. Commercial 
Policy Series 82. Pub. 2468. 20 pp. 5¢. 
An explanation of United States proposals for the 
expansion of world trade and employment, with spe- 
cific reference to the proposed Joan to the United 
Kingdom. 


The Credit to Britain—The Key to Expanded 
Trade. Address by Dean Acheson, Under Sec- 
retary of State, February 1, 1946. Commercial 
Policy Series 83. Pub. 2469. 16 pp. 10¢. 
An address explaining the importance of the proposed 
loan agreement with the United Kingdom. 


The Credit to Britain and World Trade. Ad- 
dress by Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of State, 
February 19, 1946. Commercial Policy Series 4. 
Pub. 2477. 21 pp. 
An address explaining the dependency of free trade on 
Britain’s ability to participate. 
The British Loan. Message of President Tru- 
man to the Congress, January 30, 1946. Address 
by Secretary of State Byrnes, February 11, 1946. 
Commercial Policy Series 85, Pub, 2485. 26 pp. 
10¢. 


Message of the President transmitting the financial 
agreement to Congress and recommending its imple- 
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